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CHARLES SUMNER 

BY MARTIN MILMORE 
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ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL, 1914. 

THE Annual Meeting was held on Thursday, the 9th 
instant, at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President, Mr. 
Adams, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; and 
the Librarian read the list of donors to the Library during 
the past month. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the addition by Henry Adams 
to the Adams collection of coins and medals of coins col- 
lected by him and twenty-three volumes on the subject of 
numismatics; the gift of store cards and army and navy cents 
from Mr. Ford; of a bronze medal struck to commemorate the 
dedication of the municipal buildings of the City of Springfield, 
Mass., 1 9 13, from that city; of a lithograph of the schooner 
Missionary Packet, from James M. Hunnewell. 1 He also re- 
ported the gift of two busts, one of Charles Sumner, by Martin 
Milmore, and one of Whittier, by David M. French, from 
Mr. Arthur B. Claflin. 

Sumner began to give sittings to Martin Milmore, in the 
summer of 1864, and the bust was completed in the following 
year. The original stands in the State House, Boston, and a 
replica was given by the State of Massachusetts to George 
William Curtis in recognition of his eulogy on the senator. 
For some years this replica was deposited in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City; but in 1894 Mrs. Curtis 
presented it to the United States Senate. It now stands in 
the east lobby of the Senate gallery in the Capitol. 

The Whittier bust is the work of David M. French, a stone 

1 This vessel sailed from Boston, January, 1826, for Honolulu, James 
Hunnewell, master, under instructions from Jeremiah Evarts of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. It arrived at Honolulu in 
October, after a passage of nine months and one day. Its dimensions were 
forty-nine feet long, and thirteen feet wide, and its burthen, thirty-nine and 
two-thirds tons. The lithograph, made after a pencil sketch by Mr. Hunne- 
well, was printed by Charles H. Crosby, after 1869. 
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cutter, who was born at Newmarket, N. H., and died in New- 
buryport, Mass., April 19, 1910, aged eighty-four years. The 
bronze statue of William Lloyd Garrison, in Brown Square, 
Newburyport, and some busts of local and minor interest, sum 
up his work; but his reputation did not extend beyond New- 
buryport. The original of this bust, also in plaster, was given 
by Mr. French to the poet, and is now in the possession of Mr. 
Samuel T. Pickard. It was made about the year 1880. 

The Editor reported gifts: 

From Mr. Barrett Wendell, a set of New Hampshire mer- 
chants notes of 1734. This set consists of six examples of the 
four denominations, making twenty-four in all, and gives the 
various arrangement of the signers' names. The collection is 
unique. A description of the notes and the circumstances of 
their issue, by Mr. Davis, will be found in Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, Transactions, xiv. 373. Also a transcript of 
entries, historical and family, made by his great-grandfather, 
John Dorr (1770-1855). The original Bible containing these 
entries is now in the possession of Miss Frances Hayward of 
Boston. 

From Mr. James M. Hunnewell, the books and papers of the 
Phoenix Bank of Charlestown, Mass., 1832-1840. They con- 
tain the letter-books and correspondence, signature book, stock 
transfers and directors' minutes — an interesting and valuable 
record of a local financial institution during the decade in 
which occurred the crisis of 1837. 

From Mr. Edward L. Morse, a letter from Paris asking 
Samuel F. B. Morse, a member of the Legion of Honor, for a 
subscription to rebuild the office of the Legion, which had 
been burned in the days of the Commune. The envelope is 
addressed to Mr. Morse, "New York City, department of 
Boston." 

From Mr. Albert Thorndike forty-one letters of one of its 
former Presidents, John Davis. They were written in the 
years 1778-1796, to his brother, Thomas Davis, early in his 
career, when he was in Harvard College, at Barnstable as a 
tutor, at Bridgewater as a student of law in the office of Oakes 
Angier, and at Philadelphia as Comptroller of the Treasury. 

Zachary Taylor Hollingsworth of Cohasset was elected 
a Resident Member of the Society. 




JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 

BY DAVID M. FRENCH 
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Professor Channing communicated a memoir of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson; and Mr. Clement one of Gamaliel 
Bradford. 

The business of the Annual Meeting was then entered upon. 
Mr. Rantoul, senior Member-at-Large of the Council, read 
the following: 

Report of the Council. 

Since the last annual meeting the changes in membership 
have been as follows: 

Deaths: 

Resident Members. 

1890, Henry Fitz-Gilbert Waters Aug. 16, 1913. 

1913, Reginald Heber Fitz Sept. 30, 1913. 

1904, Thomas Minns Oct. 28, 1913. 

1889, Thornton Kirkland Lothrop Nov. 2, 19 13. 

1905, Don Gleason Hill Feb. 20, 1914. 

Corresponding Members. 

1902, Reuben Gold Thwaites Oct. 22, 1913. 

191 2, Joshua Lawrence Chamberlain . . . Feb. 24, 1914. 

Resignation: 

Resident Member. 
1894, Edward Francis Johnson Oct. 9, 1913. 

Elections: 

Resident Members. 

Reginald Heber Fitz Apr. 10, 1913. 

Charles Grenfill Washburn Dec. 11, 1913. 

Frederick Lewis Gay Jan. 8, 1914. 

Thomas Franklin Waters Feb. 12, 1914. 

Corresponding Member. 
John Holland Rose Dec. 11, 1913. 
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The resignation by Dr. Green of the office of Vice-President, 
after a service of eighteen years, received fitting notice, and 
Hon. John D. Long was elected to the vacancy created. 

The Society has been invited by the Borough of Weymouth 
and Melcombe Regis, England, to be present by a delegate 
and to take part, in June next, in the unveiling of a memorial 
to Governor John Endicott, who sailed for Salem from that 
port. 

The Council congratulates the Society upon its activity in 
the past year, details of which have been recorded each month 
in its Proceedings. 

The problems to be met seem to be mainly three in num- 
ber: room for the increasing collections; membership; and the 
supply of original papers for the meetings and proceedings. 

Our actual available shelf-space is nearing congestion, and 
only new stacks will relieve this condition. The best spaces 
are already occupied, and the American history shelves will 
in a few years be full. Shelving cannot be added in the room 
where this collection now is, because the floors will not bear 
the added weight. The newspaper files demand an appre- 
ciable amount of space each year, and the periodicals and 
proceedings of historical societies constitute a steady annual 
addition to the shelves. The manuscripts, pamphlets and less 
used files of newspapers fill the stacks formerly occupied by 
the American Academy, and already threaten to overflow their 
bounds. The Cabinet also is notoriously congested. Only 
in the basement can space be found, and much of that, besides 
being inconveniently placed, is predestined to specific collec- 
tions, to storage or to administration. The Society faces a 
choice between lopping off a part of its accumulations, and 
constructing a book-stack on its unoccupied land. A final 
and satisfactory solution is not yet within reach, and, until 
the situation can be thus met, temporary and inadequate 
makeshifts must suffice. 

But broader considerations underlie all this. In its century 
and a quarter of honorable effort, the Society has heretofore 
welcomed, without discrimination, all contributions of books, 
papers and relics. Has the time now overtaken us when, sur- 
rounded by younger but not more active rivals, we have at 
last to limit ourselves in our ambitions and desires? The capa- 
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city of our present quarters is nearly reached. Shall we insist 
upon a more spacious Cabinet, as we did some years ago, or 
shall we say to our Cabinet-Keeper, "You must reject or 
receive more sparingly pictures and curios which would fill 
space now needed for papers and printed matter" ? Shall we 
begin to weigh what contributions of books to invite and what 
reject? A student's reference-library craves one class of 
books, — a club-room for general readers quite another. We 
can hardly hope much longer, if we ever did, to satisfy them all. 
To the original delver hardly any form of printed matter can 
give more help than the daily journals of the period involved. 
They are " the abstract and brief chronicles of the time." 
But they need care, and they fill space. The British Museum 
contains an exhaustive, printed index, covering a long period 
of the daily issues of the London Times. Few books of like 
size can be more stimulating to thought. The Essex Institute 
has excellent, hand-made indices of the Salem Gazette and of 
the Essex Register. Is the day at hand when we must leave 
to other collections the storing and treatment of our leading 
journals? We have the richest collection of New England man- 
uscript material outside of the State Archives. The way to 
preserve manuscripts is to print them, because, when printed 
and widely distributed, they are indestructible. Must we 
forego this function — or discharge it more sparingly? We 
have never restricted our researches to the history of the State ; 
but history is a broad field. Shall we claim it all, or shall we 
spread our wings only over the history of the continent? These 
may seem to be fanciful suggestions now, but they will become 
serious considerations soon. 

An examination of the reports of the Council and other 
annual reports, for the decade just past, leads to results which 
may well challenge thought. Where a settled policy is disclosed, 
the policy evolved ought to be emphasized. In some essen- 
tials we seem to be drifting. In matters where no settled policy 
appears, it may be well, if possible, to establish one. 

First, as to our ever-present menace from fire and its attend- 
ant scourges of water and smoke. Scarcely a year goes by 
when this risk is not referred to in our reports. Much has 
been done in the way of external protection, much in the way 
of precautions within, — the elimination of rubbish, though 
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much of our legitimate stock-in-trade is extra-inflammable, 
fire-proof doors, iron shutters, shelves of steel for shelves of 
wood, hand-extinguishing appliances, automatic sprinklers, 
the screening of electric wires and hot-air ducts, with all the 
varied resources of modern science in this behalf. But our 
obligation does not cease with the effort to protect the treasures 
entrusted to our charge. We have also to inoculate the public, 
from whom we invite these deposits, with the conviction that 
no possible precaution is here omitted which could contribute 
to their safety. These are the terms upon which we may expect, 
in the future, to challenge the confidence of depositors. Hu- 
manly speaking, we should be beyond the reach of fire. 
Caesar's wife had no more need than we to hold herself above 
suspicion. 

About one-third of our membership is engaged in teaching 
history, and presumably in original research. Yet this profes- 
sional element is almost unproductive, so far as our Proceed- 
ings show. Too much preoccupied to contribute, their energies 
go into teaching, the production of magazine articles, of vol- 
umes which embody their researches, or of lectures called for 
to meet the requirements of their chairs. To elect members 
who will attend meetings and make frequent contributions is 
a requisite not easily met. Recognition is due to teachers who 
are doing their share to encourage the study of history at 
large, to the delvers in local history and to directors of kindred 
societies, for their work stimulates the care and examination of 
records as well as the publication of papers. Another form of 
influence also demands full recognition — namely, the collection 
of books and of manuscript material. 

The collecting of books and manuscripts in New England 
has not held its own; and hardly a year passes without the 
dispersal of one or more notable collections of size and value. 
Fortunate is the collector who is able to place his life-work 
where it will not be lost sight of, and fortunate the institution 
receiving it! Boston and its neighboring cities still hold a pre- 
eminent position as to public and quasi-public collections; but 
the tendency to specialize and to restrict collecting has affected 
the membership as well as the prospects of this Society. 

Looking into the Society's past it is found that seventy 
years ago — Mr. Savage then being President — a committee 
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considered what measures could be adopted "to render the 
meetings of the Society more interesting and useful." Mr. 
Savage made the report, and offered two quickening sugges- 
tions: First, that "any member may propose in writing any 
question pertinent to the history of the country, or any part 
of it, from its discovery, and the Secretary shall make Record 
of such question; on which any member may make remarks or 
answer in part or in full, at the same or any subsequent meet- 
ing." Secondly, "At every meeting, or within two days there- 
after, it shall be the duty of the Secretary to give notice to six 
members of the Society [the full resident membership was 
then sixty, and twelve meetings were held each year,] taken in 
regular alphabetical rotation from the beginning, that each will 
be expected, at the next meeting, to produce, for the inspec- 
tion of the members, some rare volume, or original Ms. rela- 
tive to the history of the country, or some part thereof, or of 
some prominent individual of a former age connected with it, 
and that he must explain the dates or incidents or initials con- 
tained in it, and read the whole or such part of said Ms. as may 
be required, so far as may be in the power of said member.' ' 
From these votes grew the present practice of dividing the 
Society into sections, and thus provision was made for hearing 
from members in regular sequence. 

Communications made in meetings do not necessarily ap- 
pear in the Proceedings, and the exhibition of a manuscript or 
a rare imprint, the relation of a personal experience or a detail 
of historical interest, may lead to an interchange of views and 
the discovery of new material. Perhaps an enlargement of the 
more informal features of our meetings might encourage the 
presentation of short papers, and the more frequent passing 
reference to matters of historical importance. 

Our printing bill is, after salaries, our largest item. We have 
on hand, at all times, a plethora of available matter. According 
as we draw on this matter, or omit to use it, shall we deplete 
our exchequer or save a larger fraction of our funds for other 
needs. Then the little temptations are always assailing us. We 
would like to see an elevator filling the spiral staircase in the 
mainhall. And we would like to see Francis Parkman's bust 
over his manuscript locker. 

In connection with the announced re-publication of Win- 
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throp's History, the Society has instituted a search for material 
in Suffolk and the neighboring counties of England. Experi- 
mental in character, it is the first systematic attempt to cover 
that particular field. The wealth of manuscript material in 
English family mansions is as yet unprobed, even by local 
antiquaries. By employing one who has gained standing in 
such research, and who enjoys the additional advantage of 
being a local antiquary of Suffolk, the Society feels that the 
experiment is being made under the most hopeful auspices. 

The general increase in publishing activities has not affected 
the peculiar field marked out for this Society. Standing almost 
alone a century ago, we have lived to see the foundation of 
sister societies in other States, and of local specialized societies 
in our own territory — all more or less active in publishing 
historical material. A society devoted to genealogy, another 
to colonial history, others to national military records, and 
still others to the general service of special areas, all full of 
vigor, add to the output of printed material. 

The usual volume of Proceedings was ready at the first 
meeting in the autumn, a month earlier than had been the 
custom. In addition to a volume of Proceedings for the com- 
ing year, the Society will issue two volumes of Collections, and 
work will continue on the Winthrop, awaiting the results of 
the English investigations. The programme calls for much; 
but the material in the Society's hands, or offered to it for 
publication, is largely in excess of its ability to print, and a 
number of desirable issues have been set aside from lack of 
funds required for the printing. To publish two volumes a year 
meets all requirements; but every opportunity should be seized 
upon to get our choice manuscripts into print and thus into 
wide availability, and beyond the chance of loss. 

The Society now possesses a photostat of a size adequate 
for all ordinary uses and of the best construction. Such an 
instrument for reproducing printed or manuscript material at 
a small cost will prove of high service to the Society itself, but 
it is hoped to make it serviceable also to our sister institutions. 
With it an entire volume may be reproduced, at a nominal price 
— a boon to scholars at a distance, denied access to the original. 
It is proposed to adopt liberal rules controlling its use, with 
the hope to foster scholarly investigation generally. 
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Report or the Treasurer. 

In presenting his annual report on the finances of the Society 
Mr. Lord said: 

I desire to make a brief statement of the financial condition 
of the Society, supplementing what is set forth in detail in the 
Treasurer's report submitted in print to-day. 

The property of the Society may be divided conveniently 
as follows: 

1. The Land and Buildings, which stand on the books at 
$97,990.32 and are valued by the City Assessors at $196,000. 

2. The Library and Collections, which have never been 
appraised or assessed, but which have an estimated value not 
less than $1,000,000. 

3. The Invested Funds of the Society, which are carried on 
the books, as appears in the Investment Account, Exhibit I 
of the Treasurer's Report, at $466,378.02. Of this sum the two 
centenary funds amount to $62,875.46, of which amount 
$57,869.38 is the principal of the Sibley Centenary Fund and 
$5,006.08 of the Anonymous Fund. Under the terms of the 
bequests the income of these funds must be added to the prin- 
cipal until the expiration of one hundred years from their 
receipt, or, in the case of the Sibley Centenary Fund, the year 
2002, and in the case of the Anonymous Fund the year 
1991. 

The only gift or legacy received by the Treasurer during the 
past year was the sum of $400, on account of the legacy of 
$500 from Mrs. Mehitable Calef Coppenhagen Wilson, widow 
of Darius Wilson of Cambridge, which was added to the 
General Fund. 

Since the report was printed the Society has received from 
Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis the generous gift of $1,000, 
without restriction as to the use to which it may be applied. 
This gift was reported to the Council to-day. 

The gross income of the Society from all sources the past 
year was $25,980.16, of which $^24,409.21 was the income of 
the invested funds. From this gross income must be deducted 
the income of the two centenary funds, which under the terms 
of the gifts are to be added annually to the principal, amount- 
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ing to $2,994.06, and leaving a balance of income available for 
all purposes of $22,986.10. 

The expenses of the Society are as shown in the report (Ex- 
hibit II) in detail: 

Care and maintenance of building $3,212.49 

Salaries and wages 12,168.45 

Incidentals 663.66 



Making a total of $16,044.60 

and leaving a balance applicable to the publication of the 
Proceedings, and the Collections, and to additions to the Library 
and Cabinet of $6,941.50. 

The amount expended for those purposes in 1913 was 
$3,911.47, as follows: 

Library and Cabinet $1,596.69 

Publication of Proceedings and Collections 2,314.78 



$3,911-47 



The balance of income over expenditures the past year was 
$3,030.03. This balance was added to the accumulated in- 
come available for publications, and will be applied to the cost 
of the publications to which the Society is already committed. 



REPORT 

In compliance with the requirements of the By-Laws, Chap- 
ter VIL, Article 2, the Treasurer respectfully submits his 
Annual Report, made up to March 31, 1914. 

The special funds now held by the Treasurer are thirty in 
number. A list of these funds, with the income and expendi- 
ture of each fund the past year, appears in Exhibit V, in this 
report. An account of these funds, giving a brief history of 
each fund, will be found in the Treasurer's Report for the year 
ending March 31, 1910 (Proceedings, xliii. 529). The se- 
curities held by the Treasurer as investments on account of 
the above-mentioned funds are as follows: 
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INVESTMENTS. 



Schedule op Bonds. 



Chicago & West Michigan R. R. Co. 
Chicago & North Michigan R. R. Co. 
Rio Grande Western R. R. Co. 
Cincinnati, Dayton & Ironton R. R. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6 R. R. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6 R. R. 
Chicago Jet. & Union Stock Yards 
Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. 
Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. 
Boston & Maine R. R. Co. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Northern Pacific & Gt. Northern R. R. 
Long Island R. R. Co. 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co. 
Detroit, Grand Rapids & Western R. R. 
Fitchburg R, R. Co. 
Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield R. R. 
Lowell, Lawrence & Haverhill St. R. R. 
West End Street Railway Co. 
Washington Water Power Co. 
United Electric Securities 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec. Co. 
Western Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Seattle Electric Co. 
Detroit Edison Co. 
U. S. Steel Corporation 
Boston Elevated Railway 
New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Connecticut Power Co. 
Boston & Albany R. R. 
Cleveland Short Line R. R. 
Arlington Gas Light Co. 
United Zinc & Chemical Co. 
(with 60 shares pfd., and 60 common) 



s% 


1921 


$14,000.00 


5% 


1931 


1,000.00 


4% 


1939 


5,000.00 


5% 


1941 


5,000.00 


4% 


I99S 


14,500.00 


4% 


I99S "adjustment" 9,000.00 


5% 


1915 


13,000.00 


S% 


1946 


10,000.00 


4% 


1929 


10,000.00 


4i% 


1944 


6,000.00 


4% 


1929 


10,000.00 


4% 


192 1 "joint" 50,000.00 


4% 


1949 


6,000.00 


4% 


1934 


15,000.00 


4% 


1951 


10,000.00 


4% 


1946 


2,000.00 


4% 


1927 


9,000.00 


5% 


1925 


3,000.00 


S% 


1923 


2,000.00 


4% 


1915 


6,000.00 


5% 


1939 


10,000.00 


5% 




25,000.00 


S% 


1939 


10,000.00 


5% 


1932 


5,000.00 


5% 


1929 


5,000.00 


5% 


1933 


5,000.00 


5% 


1963 


5,000.00 


S% 


1942 


8,000.00 


5% 


1932 


10,000.00 


5% 


1963 


10,000.00 


5% 


1938 


10,000.00 


4i% 


1961 


10,000.00 


5% 


1927 


8,000.00 


5% 


1928 


30,000.00 




Par value $351,500.00 
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Schedule of Stocks. 

50 Merchants National Bank, Boston $5,000.00 

50 National Bank of Commerce, Boston 5,000.00 

50 National Union Bank, Boston 5,000.00 

50 Second National Bank, Boston 5,000.00 

50 National Shawmut Bank, Boston 5,000.00 

35 Boston & Albany R. R. Co 3,500.00 

25 Old Colony R. R. Co 2,500.00 

25 Fitchburg R. R. Co. Pfd 2,500.00 

150 Chicago Jet. Rys. & Union Stock Yards Co. Pfd 15,000.00 

75 American Smelting & Refining Co. Pfd 7,500.00 

158 Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6 R. R. Co. Pfd 15,800.00 

302 Kansas City Stock Yards Co. Pfd 30,200.00 

10 Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co 1,000.00 

6 Boston Real Estate Trust 6,000.00 

5 State Street Exchange 500.00 

120 Pacific Mills 12,000.00 

52 Puget Sound Traction Light and Power Co. Pfd 5,200.00 

5 " " " " " " " Common . . 500-00 

1218 Shares Par value $127,200.00 



Schedule op Notes Receivable. 
G. St. L. Abbott, Trustee, Mortgage 6% . $2,000.00 

Schedule of Savings Bank Books. 

M. A. Parker Fund $1,122.27 

Brattle St. Church Model Fund 195.27 

$i,3i7>54 
Trustees' Certificate. 
Lewiston-Concord Bridge Co $4,860.00 

Recapitulation. 

Bonds, par value . • . . $351,500.00 

Stocks, par value 127,200.00 

Notes receivable 2,000.00 

Savings Bank Books 1,317.54 

Lewiston-Concord Bridge Co 4,860.00 

$486,877.54 
Represented by Balance, Investment account $466,378.02 

The balance sheet follows and shows the present condition 
of the several accounts: 
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Balance Sheet, March 31, 1914. 

Investment Account, Funds, Exhibit III ... $427,854.16 

Exhibit I $466,378.02 Accumulated Income of 

Real Estate 97,99°-32 Funds, Exhibit IV . . 49,389.80 

Cash on hand, Exhibit II . 10,793.86 Building Fund 72,990.32 

Accrued Interest .... 72.08 Ellis House ...... 25,000.00 

$575,234.28 $575,234.28 



EXHIBIT I. 

Investment Account, 

Balance March 31, 1913 $461,854.40 

Bought during year: 

$10,000 Connecticut Power Co $9,600.00 

1,000 United Electric Securities, Series 30 .... 1,000.00 
10,000 Boston & Albany R. R., 5%, 1938 .... 10,000.00 

10,000 Cleveland Short Line, 4}% 9,525.00 

8,000 Arlington Gas Light Co., 5% 8,000.00 

Accrued Interest M. A. Parker Savings Bank Book . 43.56 
" " Brattle St. Church Model Bank Book 7.56 

Total Addition 38,176.12 

$500,030.52 
Securities sold or matured: 

$5,000 New England Cotton Yarn Co $4,512.50 

6,000 Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., Baltimore . 6,000.00 

12,000 Kansas City Stock Yards Co 12,000.00 

G. St. L. Abbott, Trustee note, on account .... 4,000.00 
Lewiston-Concord Bridge bonds, " " .... 7,140.00 

Total Deduction . . 33,652.50 

Balance, March 31, 1914 . ., $466,378.02 

Increase during year $4,523.62 

EXHIBIT H. 

Cash Account. 

Balance on hand, April 1, 1913 $8,965.47 

Receipts during year to March 31, 1914: 

Sale Publications $1,312.59 

Royalties, Little, Brown & Co .90 

Carry forward ,. . $i,3i3-49 $8,96547 
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Cash Account — Continued. 

Brought forward $1,313-49 $8,965.47 

Rebate, telephone call .35 

Income from Investments, net 24,358.09 

Interest on Savings Bank Books 51.12 

" on Bank Balances . . 225.11 

" on Legacy, M. C. C. Wilson 32.00 

Total Income credited Funds, Exhibit V 25,980.16 

Bequest of Mehitable C. C. Wilson, 80% 400.00 

Securities sold or matured, Exhibit I 33,65 2.50 

$68,998.13 

Payments during year to March 31, 1914: 

Investment Account, Securities bought $38,125.00 

Interest, Savings Bank Books, not drawn ..... 51.12 

Total additions, Exhibit I $38,176.12 

Accrued Interest, $3,000 Arlington Gas Co. bonds . . 72.08 

Income Account: 

Bindery $1,148.45 

Binding 294.40 

Books, Pamphlets and Manuscripts . . . 1,247.29 
Building: 

Cleaning $279.45 

Engineer . 1,029.00 

Fuel 519-30 

Furniture 52.25 

Lighting 104.88 

Repairs 1,011.03 

Supplies 35.33 

Telephone ........ 108.25 

Water 73.00 3,212.49 



Portraits and Medals • 


55.oo 
112.24 




Postage 




Printing: 






Publications: 






Proceedings, vol. 46 . . . *. $936.22 






" " 47 • • • 513.27 






Illustrations and Reprints 465.29 






Collections: 






Winthrop's History • . . 400.00 


2,314.78 

68.7s 




Miscellaneous ...... 




Salaries: 






Librarian's Assistants . . . $4,340.00 






Editor and Assistant • • • 6,080.00 


10,420.00 




Stationery ••••••••...... 


169.58 




Carry forward ••• 


$19,042.98 $38,248.20 


$68,998.13 
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Cash Account — Continued. 

Brought forward $19,042.98 $38,248.20 $68,998.13 

Treasurers office: 

Bond $25.00 

Bookkeeper 600.00 

Public Accountant .... 25.00 

Safety Vault 50.00 700.00 

Miscellaneous, 

American Bibliography .... 50.00 

Other 163.09 213.09 * 

Total, charged Funds, Exhibit V $19,956.07 

Total Payments . 58,204.27 

Balance on hand, March 31, 1914 . . . . . . . . . . . '. \\ '. $10,793.86 

A ccounted for as follows: 

Balance f April i, igi$ . . ... . $8,965.47 

Receipts for year .......... $25,980.16 

Expenditures ...'.. 19,956.07 6,024.09 

Bequest of M. C. C. Wilson . . 400.00 

$15,389.56 

Increase in Investments . $4,523.62 

Accrued Interest Arlington Gas bonds . 72.08 4,595.70 $10,793.86 

EXHIBIT HI. 
Increase or Funds in Year 1913-1914. 

Amount of Funds, April 1, 1913 . . $424,460.10 

Added during year: 
Additions to Centenary Funds: 

Anonymous Fund $238.38 

J. L. Sibley Fund . . J . ' . 2,755.68 2,994.06 

Addition to General Fund: 

Bequest of Mehitable C. C. Wilson 400.00 

Total of Funds, March 31, 1914 $427,854.16 



EXHIBIT IV. 
Accumulated Income of Funds. 

Balance Accumulated Income, April i, 1913 .......... $46,359.77 

Income during year, Exhibit II 25,980.16 

$72,339-93 
Expenditures, Exhibit II * 19,956.07 

$52,383.86 

Less additions to Centenary Funds 2,994.06 

Balance, March 31, 1914 $49,389.80 
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EXHIBIT V. 

Income and Expenditures op Funds for the Year Ending 
March 31, 1914. 



Balance 
Mar. 31, '13 



Income 



Expendi- 
tures 



Balance 
Mar.31/14 



Funds 



Amory 

Appleton 

Bigelow 

Billings . 

Brattle St 

Chamberlain .... 

Dowse 

Ellis. 

Frothingham .... 

General 

Hunnewell 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Mass. Hist. Trust . . 

Parker 

Peabody 

Salisbury 

Savage 

C. A. L.Sibley . . . 
J.L.Sibley . . . . 

Slafter 

Waterston No. 1 . . 
Waterston No. 2 . . 
Waterston No. 3 . . 
Waterston Library . 
R. C. Winthrop . . . 
T. L. Winthrop . . . 
Wm. Winthrop . . . 
Balance, Mar. 31, 19 13 
General Income . . 

Sibley Centenary . . 
Anonymous Centenary 
Total Income .... 
Expenditures .... 
Balance, Income . . 



$1,851.60 

6,475-25 

574.83 

2,877.50 

87.71 

71.99 

45.04 

605.37 

2,704-57 

101.43 

788.64 

1,465.57 
394.24 

5,314.09 

25.72 

834.30 

112.18 

599.24 

83.16 

4,982.66 
160.85 

1,623.93 

4,261.68 

2,472.82 
523-35 

5,646.13 
330.24 

i,345.68 



$177.69 
722.60 
118.46 
592.30 
7.56 
93.08 
592.30 

i,877.57 
177.69 

3,303.43 
296.15 
177.69 
177.69 
592.30 
43-56 

1,463.56 
296.15 
355.38 

1,332.67 

7,786.69 

59-23 
296.15 

592.30 
592.30 
231.00 
592.30 
142.15 
296.15 



$46,359-77 
22,986.10 



$69,345-87 



19,956.07 



$22,986.10 

2,755.68 
238.38 



$145.00 

768.45 

97.86 

465.29 

73.00 
62*0.00 

2,463.06 
175.00 

2,802.50 



175.00 
107.25 
39.00 
936.22 
211.59 

259-47 

1,363.80 

6,388.06 

54.00 

187.75 

513.27 

610.50 

1,041.62 

151.66 

306.72 



$25,980.16 



$1,884.29 

6,429.40 

595-43 

3,004.51 

95.27 

92.07 

17-34 

19.88 

2,707.26 

602.36 

1,084.79 

1,643.26 

396.93 

5,799« I 4 

30.28 

1,361.64 

196.74 

695.15 

52.03 

6,381.29 

166.08 
i,732.33 
4,34o.7i 
3,065.12 

143-85 
5,196.81 

320.73 
I.335-II 



$19,956.07 



$49,389.80 



$49,389.80 



$3,000.00 

12,203.00 

2,000.00 

10,000.00 

100.00 

1,232.33 

10,000.00 

31,666.66 

3,000.00 

45,827.43 

5,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

10,000.00 

1,000.00 

22,123.00 

5,000.00 

6,000.00 

22,509.48 

121,077.00 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

3,875.14 

10,000.00 

2,364.66 

5,000.00 



57,869.38 
5,006.08 



Total Funds, March 31, 1914 $427,854.16 
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The income for the year derived from the investments and 
credited to the several funds in proportion to the amount in 
which they stand on the Treasurer's books was nearly six per 
cent on the funds. 

The real estate, which is entirely unincumbered, stands on 
the books at $97,990.32, but is valued by the City Assessors at 
$196,000. The aggregate amount of the permanent funds in- 
cluding unexpended balances represented by securities at par 
and deposits is $486,877.54, as per schedules of investments 
given above. ARTHUR LORD, 

Boston, April 1, 1914. Treasurer, 

Report of the Auditing Committee. 

The undersigned, a Committee appointed to examine the accounts 
of the Treasurer of the Massachusetts Historical Society as made 
up to April 1, 1914, have attended to that duty, and report that 
they find that the securities held by the Treasurer for the several 
funds correspond with the statement in his Annual Report. 

They have engaged the services of Mr. Gideon M. Mansfield, a 
Certified Public Accountant, who reports to them that he finds the 
accounts correctly kept and properly vouched, that the balance of 
cash on hand is satisfactorily accounted for, and that the trial bal- 
ance is accurately taken from the Ledger. 

HAROLD MURDOCK, 
HENRY H. EDES, 

Committee. 
Boston, April 6, 1914. 

Report of the Librarian. 

The Librarian reported that during the year there have 
been added to the Library: 

Gifts Bought Total 

Books 561 332 9 2 ° l 

Pamphlets 1,070 IX I > o8]C 

Newspapers, bound 89 1 119 2 

Manuscripts, bound 59 21 I0 3 3 

Broadsides 122 89 211 

Maps 5 vols, and 15 

- l 27 by binding. 2 29 by binding. 8 23 by binding. 
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In the collection of manuscripts there are now 1,359 volumes, 
192 unbound volumes, 108 pamphlets with manuscript notes 
and about 18,000 manuscripts. 

In the Rebellion collection there are now 3,535 volumes, 6,609 
pamphlets, 510 broadsides and 11 1 maps. 

The Library is estimated to contain 56,070 volumes, 117,554 
pamphlets and 5,208 broadsides. 

Report of the Cabinet-Keeper. 

The Proceedings contain from month to month the list of 
gifts and additions to the Cabinet, and I shall mention here 
only some of the more important. The great gift of the year 
has been the collection of coins and medals made by John 
Quincy Adams and Charles Francis Adams, Sr., sent to the 
Society by its Honorary Member, Mr. Henry Adams, together 
with a smaller lot of coins collected by himself, and a number 
of valuable books on the subject. 

The curator of coins and medals, Dr. Storer, will report 
more specifically upon the collection. This gift, with the Ap- 
pleton bequest and the minor accumulation of former years, 
places this Society in possession of a large and notable numis- 
matic cabinet, which in the future should be arranged and dis- 
played in special cabinets. At present the small room adjoin- 
ing the Dowse Library is used as the coin room, but larger 
quarters should be provided. 

Among the purposes for which the Society exists is the col- 
lection and preservation of portraits, busts and other repre- 
sentations of prominent Massachusetts persons. Recent gifts 
have strengthened this feature of its collection. The busts of 
Noah Webster from Mr. Ford, and of Charles Sumner and 
John Greenleaf Whittier from Mr. Arthur B. Claflin have 
come as welcome additions. 

The medallions of Edward Everett, and of our member Mr. 
Davis; the water-color drawing of Col. Gamaliel Bradford by 
Kosciusko, lent by Mr. Bradford, and the miniature of Edward 
Everett and the brooch with Daniel Webster's hair given by 
Mrs. Charles D. Homans, should also be mentioned. 

The number of historical portraits in and near Boston is 
very large, and the percentage of those whose identities have 
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been lost is greater than it should be. The Society will wel- 
come photographs of such portraits, engravings or "shades," 
whether of its members or not. The photographs of portraits 
recently presented by Mr. F. L. Gay and Mr. Edward Gray 
offer fine examples of what is desired. The Keeper of the 
Cabinet will be happy to learn of the existence and location of 
portraits in private hands, if only as a record which, even in- 
complete, would be of service to future investigators in art 
and history. 

In its earlier days the Society received on deposit a number 
of portraits which remained with it for a time and which were 
returned on request of the owners. Before the days of pho- 
tography no reproduction could be made, and in later days 
and until quite recently the reproductions inadequately repre- 
sented the qualities of the originals. Thus many an interesting 
portrait, engraving or lithograph has passed through its hands 
into oblivion. Does any member know of the portrait of Jeremy 
Dummer, returned to Mrs. Perkins in 1844? This is only one 
instance of what has passed from memory. 

The Cabinet room has been rearranged during the year 
under Mr. Turtle's supervision so as to remedy to a great ex- 
tent its crowded appearance and to give better light for the 
exhibits, which have been placed in chronological order as far 
as practicable. 

Dean Hodges, for the Committee, read the following: 

Report of the Committee on the Library and Cabinet. 

Your Committee, appointed to make the annual examination 
of the Library and Cabinet, has performed its customary duty. 
We were assisted by the courtesy of Mr. Norcross, the Cabinet- 
Keeper, and Mr. Tuttle, the Assistant Librarian. 

We observe with approval the increased fire protection 
installed during the past year. It seems to us that all has 
now been done which can be done under the present circum- 
stances to make the building fire-proof. 

The binding of manuscripts, pamphlets and newspapers is 
improving the appearance of the collections; but this work 
proceeds very slowly. The money available is inadequate and 
barely provides for the annual accessions. 
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The Society seeks to maintain files of Boston newspapers, 
and has spent money freely in this endeavor, but the quality of 
paper which is used in these journals seems likely to defeat 
our purpose. After a short exposure to air the paper crumbles 
at a touch, and, if left in direct sunlight, the ruin is much 
hastened. No care will preserve the sheets, and no expense will 
make good the rotten tissue. This is the more deplorable, as 
few sets of any newspapers are bound except in the larger 
libraries; few sets are even saved in any form, thus reducing 
to a minimum the chance of making good a loss. The Society 
has recognized this danger by binding at short intervals, 
but even thus the decay begins at once on the exposed edges. 
Efforts to induce the publishers to remedy this defect have 
led to no result. 

A similar difficulty arises in the matter of binding books, 
pamphlets and newspapers. Certain series have in the past 
been bound in leather, and after a few years the material has 
become so brittle as to break if handled. The degradation of 
chemically cured leather is rapid and unpreventable, and any 
other skins are too expensive to be used. We strongly rec- 
ommend for the future the use of buckram. The experience 
of other libraries on this matter is conclusive. The buckrams 
now made supply a lasting and inexpensive covering, service- 
able from every point of view. The experiments which have 
already been made in substituting buckram for canvas in the 
binding of files of newspapers have our approval. 

We are of opinion that the Society will gain by parting 
with some of its collections. It has long ceased to be a deposi- 
tary for the publications of the United States government, 
and at no time has it possessed a complete series. A selection 
of the historical volumes, such as those containing diplomatic 
correspondence, would be sufficient for the convenience of our 
members. We question the expediency of keeping official ad- 
ministrative reports of states and cities outside of Massachu- 
setts, unless avowedly historical in their character. Pam- 
phlets which have little to do with history should be weeded 
out. 

The true aim of the Society is not mere accumulation. Our 
purposes are special and distinctive, and do not permit us to 
give the hospitality of our shelves to any irrelevant material, 
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whether in print or in manuscript. A specialized institution 
such as this must be should attend with continual diligence to 
its specialty. Its ideal is to make its possessions accessible 
and complete, ready for the student and satisfying to his de- 
sires. For example, the leading periodicals on history should 
be not only received but catalogued in such a way as to show 
the principal contents by author and by subject. 

We recommend that a list of such periodicals be hung in a 
conspicuous place in the Librarian's room. The present cata- 
logue case should be replaced by a modern appliance, of greater 
safety, capacity and convenience. The map cases, containing 
very valuable charts and plans, are plainly inadequate and 
should be of metal. Separate desks or tables, properly lighted, 
should be offered to students, who are now obliged to pursue 
their investigations in a room much disturbed by casual visi- 
tors and the transaction of administrative business. There 
should be places where a member may find a desk and chair 
for his use, as he consults the collections. 

We follow our predecessors on this committee in complain- 
ing of the scant space available for the Cabinet. Pictures and 
objects of great interest and value are crowded together. 
Coins and medals, of which the Society now possesses a nota- 
ble collection by the Appleton and Adams gifts, have an artis- 
tic as well as historical value, and should be exhibited in suit- 
able cases. 

George Hodges, 
Frederick L. Gay, 
John S. Bassett. 

Mr. Rantoul, for the Committee to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year, made a report, upon which a ballot was taken. 
The officers are as follows: 

President. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 

Vice-Presidents. 

JAMES FORD RHODES. 
JOHN DAVIS LONG. 
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Recording Secretary. 
EDWARD STANWOOD. 

Corresponding Secretary. 
WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 

Treasurer. 
ARTHUR LORD. 

Librarian. 
SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN. 

Cabinet-Keeper. 
GRENVILLE HOWLAND NORCROSS. 

Editor. 
WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 

Members at Large of the Council. 
WILLIAM VAIL KELLEN. 
FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER. 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
CHARLES PELHAM GREENOUGH. 
JOHN COLLINS WARREN. 

The President, after the announcement of the result of 
the election, remarked that he now enters on the twentieth 
year of his incumbency of the chair, — a longer term than 
that of any of his predecessors except Mr. Robert C. Win- 
throp. He made a brief review of some of the problems that 
have arisen during his term of office, and expressed the opinion 
that some of the most important of them had been satisfac- 
torily solved. 
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Mr. C. F. Adams read by title a paper for the Proceedings. 

As the members of the Society are aware, it last spring 
devolved on me to lecture at the English Oxford. To complete 
certain investigations begun in May, and to initiate a search 
for Winthrop material, I in August went again to England, 
this time, as before, accompanied by our Editor. As I after- 
wards explained here, our investigations during this second 
visit resulted in very considerable historical " finds," relating 
to the period of our Civil War, and to questions of foreign 
policy and international relations involved therein. The 
material thus brought to light had moreover a very direct 
bearing on conclusions set forth in my Oxford lectures, en- 
titled Trans-Atlantic Historical Solidarity. In fact, though 
six months had not yet elapsed since their preparation and 
delivery, those lectures, I was satisfied, stood as historical 
narrative in obvious need of revision. 

While in London in September, I received from the Johns 
Hopkins University of Baltimore a request that I would re- 
deliver my Oxford lectures there, as a course in a lectureship 
endowed by our former resident associate and present cor- 
responding associate, Mr. Schouler. This invitation I at first 
declined. Subsequently I was urged to reconsider my decision; 
and, doing so, it on reflection occurred to me that a repetition 
of my Oxford utterances would afford suitable opportunity 
for using the new material I had secured in England, and, 
in so far, revising my previous work. As a result, I accepted the 
Johns Hopkins invitation; and the Oxford lectures of May, 
1913, in a decidedly revised, corrected and enlarged form, have 
accordingly this winter been repeated at Baltimore. The 
original course of four was there extended to nine lectures, 
and would, if published, make a volume of some three hundred 
and fifty pages. Beginning January 22, the course occupied 
every Thursday, from 5 to 6 p.m., concluding March 26. 

In view of its very recent publication, I have not thought 
it worth while at this early date to supersede the Oxford issue. 
Nevertheless, so far as revision and alterations of historical 
statement are concerned, two of the Johns Hopkins course 
seem to be of sufficient importance to justify immediate print- 
ing. I accordingly, as I intimated at the March meeting (supra, 
281-82), propose to submit to the Society certain portions of 
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these lectures in an independent form, to find a place in our 
Proceedings. A rekneading, so to speak, of the material used 
at Oxford, the historical results reached are essentially different. 
The first of the two lectures referred to I now submit as a 
separate and independent paper. In doing so, however, I 
have not thought it worth while again to reproduce those 
portions of the lecture which I had seen no occasion to change; 
such, for instance, as the portions relating to the suffering 
incurred during the cotton famine by the Lancashire textile 
operatives, and the measures of relief to which recourse was 
had. What I now submit is confined to statements made at 
Oxford and conclusions set forth in my lectures as printed, 
which statements and conclusions have undergone revision as 
a result of further inquiry and a fuller consequent knowledge. 

The Golgotha Year. 

" Golgotha," in Hebrew parlance, signifies "a place of skulls." 
In our annals, 1862 might, therefore, well have been designated 
as our Golgotha, — the Year of Skulls. Indisputably the case 
in America, that " most immemorial year " might almost 
equally well have been so denominated in certain regions of 
Europe. Throughout its twelve months the contending 
armies, Union and Confederate, here swayed unceasingly to 
and fro, west and east, in life-and-death grapples. Beginning 
in Tennessee, in February, the scene of more vital conflict was 
then transferred to Virginia. September witnessed the Antietam 
struggle in Maryland, followed close by the issue of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. Finally, just as the year ended, came 
the ill-considered and altogether futile Fredericksburg slaugh- 
ter. In Europe, during the same months, another issue was 
being wrestled out in Lancashire. Commercial in character, 
its outcome, so far as the great struggle in progress was con- 
cerned, was not less momentous than the outcome of what 
was occurring in America. The probability of an immediate 
foreign intervention was involved. 

Here at least it is unnecessary for me to enter into the 
details of what had remotely preceded the Civil War, as well 
as what immediately led up to it. Historically, it is familiar. 
Suffice it to say that, owing to the improved mechanical appli- 
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ances associated with the names of Arkwright, Hargreaves and 
Whitney, the weaving of cotton into cloth had, during the cen- 
tury, 1760 to i860, become one of the most considerable as 
well as most vitally essential industries of the world. It 
centred in the Liverpool and Manchester region of England, 
where a market for the staple had been developed, while a 
dense population was employed in its manufacture. But cer- 
tain fundamental conditions connected with the cotton inter- 
ests were, in i860, both morally and economically wrong. A 
radical readjustment was both desirable and impending. 
Europe was dependent on America for its supply of the staple, 
and the production of cotton in America was assumed to 
depend absolutely upon slave labor. It was contended 
that only by the African, working under a system of forced 
labor, could cotton be successfully cultivated. Because of 
climatic and other conditions, free white labor would, and 
must, prove unsatisfactory. In this assumption, with all it 
implied, the English textile interest was disposed to acquiesce. 
The weakness of the situation had long been apparent; and, 
even as early as 1847, John Bright had prophesied that the 
day was not remote when Great Britain's supply of the food of 
its myriad looms would, because of its dependence on a wrong 
industrial system, be subjected to a disturbance no less incal- 
culable than unprecedented. What corn shortage was to the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs, that, and even worse, might a cotton 
shortage prove to Victorian England. The necessary remedial 
measures were in this case perhaps practically impossible. 
In any event, nothing had been done in anticipation of the con- 
tingency predicted; and, suddenly, in 1861, it presented itself. 
It presented itself also in a way altogether unexpected. 
It so chanced that, for a not inconsiderable period preceding 
the outbreak of our Civil War, — a period of some three years, 
it is said, — the British cotton textile interests had been ab- 
normally active. In response to a great Asiatic demand — the 
opening of a new and apparently unlimited market — the con- 
struction of mills in England, etc., had been so rapid that their 
product altogether exceeded the existing consumption. On 
this point the highest authority on conditions then prevailing, 
Arnold, in his History of the Cotton Famine, says that "April, 
1861, was a time of gorged markets both at home and abroad/' 
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The enormous eastern demand suddenly arising for British 
fabrics had "so stimulated the home manufacture that new 
mills had sprung up in every town and township in the cotton 
districts, and with reckless cupidity the manufacturers had 
rushed to divide the profits of the increased trade." Such an 
output had there consequently been in 1859 and i860 that, in 
the spring of 1861, "not a few houses in Manchester and Liver- 
pool felt the severest difficulty in meeting their liabilities." 

A natural trade crisis, and a severe one, was thus closely im- 
pending; and, just at that juncture, a difficult situation was 
further complicated by a sudden stoppage in the supply of 
raw material. Later it was asserted that, if the American 
cotton crop of 1861 had gone forward at the usual time, 
that is, between the December and May following, it would 
have met a most insufficient demand, and prices would have 
fallen materially. As the result of a trade crisis due to Asiatic 
conditions, the English mills would in any event have largely 
shut down, and the season's supply of the American raw staple 
must have found its way into storage. This seems altogether 
probable; in any event it was a strange concurrence of dis- 
turbing trade conditions: the almost complete stoppage of raw 
material from artificial causes, acting on a market overloaded 
with manufactured goods. Such a fortuitous concurrence of 
conditions was, of course, contemplated by no one. Least of all 
was it contemplated by the people of the South and the Con- 
federate preachers of the cotton, what may not unfairly be 
referred to as the King Cotton commercial, industrial and 
political dispensation. 

When, for instance, W. H. Russell, the " special " London 
Times correspondent, was in South Carolina in May, 1861, Mr. 
Rhett, "a very intelligent and agreeable gentleman," came to 
call on him at the house of a planter. According to Russell, the 
Carolinian was persuaded "the Lord Chancellor sits on a cotton- 
bale "; in any event, he very positively observed to the Eng- 
lish visitor: "You must recognize us, Sir, before the end of 
October." Likewise, when Russell, a few days earlier, had 
visited one of the leading merchants at Charleston, he had 
been advised that "if those miserable Yankees try to blockade 
us and keep you from our cotton, you will just send their ships 
to the bottom and acknowledge us. That will be before Autumn, 
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I think.' ' To the same effect, when he went to dine with a com- 
pany of representative Carolina gentlemen, Russell wrote in his 
Diary: "I confess the tone of my friends irritated me." As he 
expressed it, "These worthy gentlemen regarded [England] as a 
sort of appanage of their cotton kingdom. i Why, Sir, we have 
only to shut off your supply of cotton for a few weeks and we 
can create a revolution in Great Britain. . . . We know that 
England must recognize us/ " Yet, according to an apparently 
well-advised cotton expert, writing three years later, "the 
markets were then [to such an extent] overstocked with cotton 
and with cotton goods [that] if the war had never taken place, 
the operatives would have fared just as badly as they have 
done, — perhaps worse; for, in that event, all the cotton in- 
terest of Lancashire must have been ruined by the great de- 
preciation which most assuredly would have taken place. 
The crop of 1861 would, therefore, have remained unsold, 
except to speculators at very low rates." 

The consequences — commercial, financial, political and social 
— of this unprecedented, and wholly fortuitous, state of affairs, 
are now difficult to analyze and weigh correctly. From the 
operative, through the mill-owner and cotton-holder, to the 
member of Parliament and of the Ministry, they affected 
all concerned in diverse ways. I shall refer to the others pres- 
ently; but, in the first place, those more immediately affected 
are to be considered. To the British mill-owner and the 
dealer either in the staple or in manufactured goods, the situ- 
ation was a godsend. It enabled them to dispose of their sur- 
plus manufactured cottons at continually rising prices; while, 
at the same time, it increased the value of the raw material 
on hand. Both ways, those of either of these classes profited. 

So far as the operative was involved, however, it worked 
exactly the other way. His lot was hard; for to him it was 
immaterial whether the mills shut down because of a lack of 
raw material or because of an excess of manufactured goods. 
In either case, he was the victim. Demand for his labor no 
longer existed. This situation, bad in itself, was for him fur- 
ther aggravated by the feverish increase in the value of the 
raw material naturally consequent on the artificial stoppage of 
importations, and now further aggravated by the spirit of 
speculation. 
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Even so, the conditions worked most unevenly. "It was 
many months before the quotations from manufactured goods 
responded to the rapidly rising price of the raw material, 
forced up by speculation predicated on the continuance of the 
war, and not by any real demand from the spinners." Thus 
during the years which immediately followed, the "middle- 
men" and the retailers had to be contented with a less per- 
centage of profit, the manufacturers at the same time receiving 
more than two prices. None the less for that did these last 
complain that they were not getting a proper equivalent for 
their goods, seeing that cotton was selling at four prices. The 
actual consumer, meanwhile, was, owing to the very gradual 
rise in price, only paying about double the old rates for inferior 
goods. Thus, while the community generally supposed the 
manufacturers, as well as the operatives and consumers, had 
been sufferers by the so-called "cotton famine," they were, 
on the contrary, great gainers thereby through a most oppor- 
tune stoppage in the supply of raw material. 

While conditions, therefore, all tended to reconcile the manu- 
facturers, taken by-and-large and as a class, to the situation, 
they made, so far as the operative was concerned, what was 
already bad distinctly worse. In the meantime, how did it 
fare with the Confederate cotton planter, economist and poli- 
tician? He found himself all afloat; while his cotton could not 
be got afloat at all. His confident six-month prognostications 
as respects a forced foreign intervention to release cotton failed 
wholly to be realized. His product, shut up by the blockade, 
lay dead on his hands. In the sheds of the plantations, it was 
subject to shrinkage and rust, fortunate if it escaped capture 
and confiscation. Thinking to besiege the world, he had sum- 
moned it to an unconditional surrender, and lo! — it now ap- 
peared that, quoad consumption, the besieged British manu- 
facturers and merchants held a stock of cotton and cotton 
goods at home and abroad equal, it was asserted, to three 
years of world-demand; and this stock they proceeded during 
those years of so-called "famine" to dispose of at three, four 
and five prices. Consequently, when, in the autumn of 1862, 
it was intimated that the British and French governments, 
acting in conjunction, had determined to recognize the Confed- 
eracy, "the Lancashire people became alarmed," and, it has 
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been asserted, "exerted their influence in order to prevent the 
government taking such a step." Whether this was or was not 
the case, their advocacy of any aggressive policy was naturally 
at least neutralized. Had they, under ordinary conditions, 
exerted themselves, they would have made themselves felt as a 
potent parliamentary influence; as it was, being satisfied, they 
were quiescent. Those of the Confederacy thus had occasion 
to realize the absence of an ally on whose cooperation they had 
counted as assured. The reason therefor quite escaped their 
comprehension. At the time it seemed inexplicable and heart- 
less. They bitterly cried out against it. In fact, it was, 
under the circumstances — business! 

Thus this whole great branch of industry and commerce 
was for a period of four years thrown into well-nigh inextricable 
confusion. It became little more than a world-wide welter, 
in the outcome of which all profit went to the speculator, 
the smuggler and the blockade-runner on the one hand, and, 
on the other, to the British manufacturer and dealer in cotton 
goods previously unsaleable. The operative alone felt the pres- 
sure of both the upper and the nether millstone. 

As to the Confederacy, the " cotton famine" was after all 
merely a gigantic case of what is known in 'Change parlance as 
a " corner " ; possibly the most gigantic instance of such of which 
there is any record. And, as is apt to be the case with "corners," 
things had adjusted themselves in ways that were unexpected 
and through processes against which provision had not been 
made — perhaps was not possible. Simply, in the jargon of 
the street, "the corner busted"; or, more conventionally 
expressed, staking his whole foreign policy upon a single issue, 
on that issue the slaveholder had lost. His failure was, as 
I have sought here to show, due in some degree to contingencies 
and concurrences of conditions lying beyond the ken of human 
prevision; but, taken as a whole, it was a complete case of 
miscalculating overconfidence — unquestioning reliance on a 
means inadequate to the attainment of the end proposed, and, 
at the time when put in operation, fatally interfered with by 
trade contingencies of a nature' altogether unforeseeable. By 
the merest possible chance the proponents of the power of King 
Cotton had tested their theory at exactly the wrong time. 

It is, of course, impossible further to differentiate, indicating 
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to how large an extent these consequences were incident to 
trade conditions, and to how large an extent they were caused 
by a stoppage of the supply of the raw material through 
artificial causes. In the general apprehension they were all 
attributed to the latter. So far, however, as the different classes 
and interests affected were concerned, it is unnecessary here 
to reproduce the statements and figures contained in the Mo 
Henry paper, extracts from which I submitted at the March 
meeting. They set forth the situation as the writer saw it, and 
must be taken for what they are worth. It may, however, in 
a rough way be asserted that for the British manufacturer 
and merchant the 1861-1865 situation presented large com- 
pensating conditions; for the average consumer of cotton fabrics 
it was a question of price and substitutions; for the Confed- 
eracy it falsified prognostication; for the British operative 
it in every aspect spelt destitution. 

It was, however, in the latter half of 1862 — those months 
during which the weekly returns of the dependent poor in 
Lancashire were watched as the bills of mortality in a time of 
plague — it was at this juncture, when cotton touched thirty 
pence a pound, that the governmental crisis presented itself. 
Whether in the American histories of our Civil War, or in the 
British lives of individuals or general narratives, the story of 
what then occurred has never received adequate treatment. 
Passing it over in a way to the last degree superficial, the Amer- 
ican authorities have devoted much time and almost unlimited 
space to an account of indecisive military operations then 
in process and battles badly fought, utterly ignoring the con- 
flict on the issue of which the struggle at the stage it had then 
reached virtually depended. The English writers, on the other 
hand, in a somewhat indifferent spirit, allow a paragraph per- 
haps for a perfunctory reference to what was in reality for 
Great Britain's largest textile industry nothing less than a war 
of emancipation. 

Concerning this governmental crisis, I, while in England last 
September, succeeded in getting access to material both new 
and important. That material I incorporated in the eighth 
lecture of my Johns Hopkins Course — the lecture entitled 
A Crisis in Downing Street — which I propose to submit at 
our next meeting to find its place in our Proceedings. 
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Professor Channing read the following letter from 

Johnson Hagood to Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
My Dear Sir Columbia, So. Ca., 21 Sep., 1881. 

Your favor of the 9th enclosing a newspaper article relative to 
the burial of Col. Shaw at Battery Wagner on the 19 July, 1863, is 
received. 

I am obliged for the friendly feeling shown in the trouble you 
have taken; but you may remember that when you spoke to me 
at Spartanburg of correcting the statement which had been made 
of my ordering him buried among the negroes of his Regiment 
who were killed in the assault on that post, I said to you, I cared 
little for the charge or for the correction. The point is properly 
made in the article you send. "No one complains that Shaw and 
his men were buried together; nothing could have been more ap- 
propriate; the objection was to the brutal tone of the alleged order." 
The offence therefore with which I am charged is the use of brutal 
language in directing an appropriate act to be performed. Those 
who know me will, I trust, lightly regard such a charge: and those 
who do not, will take little interest in its discussion. If it is as an 
instance of the brutality of the class to which I belonged — the Con- 
federate soldier — that the memory of the alleged order is still pre- 
served and treasured, I have nothing to say to such people. They, 
who are seeking to keep alive the bitterness of civil strife in the gen- 
eration succeeding that which unfortunately was engaged in it, you 
and I both know are of those whose zeal for a cause finds manifesta- 
tion amid the clatter of words rather than the clash of arms. They 
did not as a rule, when the opportunity offered, exhibit the courage of 
their convictions: nor are they likely in the future to emulate the ex- 
ample of Col. Shaw by dying upon the ramparts of the enemy. 

But to recur to your letter. In deference to you, I answer the 
enquiries you make, and will do so as briefly as possible. 

You inform me (for I have not seen the publication) that "In 
Mrs. Shaw's sketch of her son ... is found a statement by Asst. 
Surgeon John V. Leech, U. S. A., [Should be U. S. V., as his 
name is not in U. S. Army Register for 1865.] dated 21 Oct., 1865. 
He says, Brig. Gen. Hagood commanding the Rebel forces said to 
me, 'I knew Col. Shaw before the war and then esteemed him. 
Had he been in command of white troops I should have given him 
honorable burial. As it is, I shall bury him in the common trench 
with the negroes that fell with him. The burial parties were then at 
work.'" And you add, "Every man of experience knows how 
remarks are distorted: and I should be very glad of your recollec- 
tion of this interview. I can not find out who Dr. Leech was." 
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On the day after the night assault and while the burial parties of 
both sides were at work on the field, a chain of sentinels dividing 
them, a person was brought to me where I was engaged within the 
Battery in repairing damages done to the work. The guard said 
he had been found wandering within our lines engaged apparently 
in nothing except in making observations. This man claimed to 
be a naval surgeon belonging to the Gunboat Pawnee, 1 and after 
asking him some questions about the damage sustained by that 
vessel a few days before in the Stono River from an encounter with 
a Field Battery on its banks, I informed him that he would be sent 
up to Charleston for such disposition as Gen. Beauregard deemed 
proper. I do not recall the name of this person, and have not heard 
of him since, but he must be the Dr. Leech of whom you speak. I 
have no recollection whatever of other conversation with him than 
that given above. He has, however, certainly reported me incor- 
rectly in one particular. I never saw or heard of Col. Shaw until 
his body was pointed out to me that morning and his name and 
rank mentioned. The Doctor as quoted attributes no brutal lan- 
guage to me; and it is not claimed by Col. Shaw's friends, as the 
Doctor seems to have considered, that burial with his men was an 
indignity to the dead officer. I simply give my recollection in reply 
to his statement. As he has confounded what he probably heard 
from others within the Battery of their previous knowledge of Col. 
Shaw, he may at the distance of time at which he spoke have had 
his recollection of his interview with me confused in other respects. 

You further ask if a request from Gen. Terry for Shaw's body 
was refused the day after the battle. I answer distinctly, No. 
At the written request of Gen. Gillmore, I as Commander of the 
Battery met Gen. Vodges (not Terry) on a Flag of Truce on the 2 2d. 
Upon this flag an exchange of wounded prisoners was arranged, 
and Col. Putnam's body was asked for, and delivered. Col. Shaw's 
body was not asked for then or at any other time, to my knowledge. 

I have written more than I intended and beg you to excuse it. 
Let me add that you have correctly given my reply to your direct 
enquiry at Spartanburg: and I have no doubt with equal correctness 
reported the confirmatory statement of Maj. Lartigue (not Gal- 
liard) who was at that time Chief Quartermaster of the post, and 
being in charge of the burial parties was necessarily cognizant of 
the fact. I repeat; no special order was ever issued by me, verbally 
or otherwise, in regard to the burial of Col. Shaw or any other offi- 

1 Mr. Charles W. Stewart, of the Naval War Records, writes, April 22, 1914: 
" The Navy Register carries but two surgeons of that name; they are Thomas 
W. Leach of the Regular, and Thomas F. Leech of the Volunteer Navy, neither 
of whom served on the U. S. S. Pawnee" 
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cer or man at Wagner. The only order was a verbal one to bury 
all the dead in trenches as speedily as possible on account of the 
heat: and as far as I knew then, or have reason to believe now, each 
officer was buried where he fell with the men who surrounded him. 
Col. Shaw commanding negroes was buried with negroes. I am very 
truly and respectfully, T T , 

J * J JOHNSON HAGOOD. 

Supplies for Massachusetts Bay, i 631-163 2. 

Mr. Ford stated that in the Massachusetts Archives (c. f. 9.) 
he had found a copy of an account rendered by Isaac Allerton 
against the people of Massachusetts Bay for the transporta- 
tion of supplies from England to Massachusetts in 1 631-163 2. 
Although the paper says the account was " delivered me" by 
Mr. Allerton, there is nothing to show who was intended by 
"me." It is not a mere copy of a document, for it carries a 
statement in the writing of Rev. John White of Dorchester, 
made in 1640, and an attestation, also original, by Thomas 
Bushrode. It is filed with an application from Allerton, the 
history of which is sufficiently shown by the endorsements made 
upon it while under the consideration of the General Court. 

The unfortunate dealings between Allerton and the part- 
ners of New Plymouth are too well known to require a recapitu- 
lation. The plantation suffered heavily by his mismanagement 
and want of judgment. He played with both sides for his own 
gain, and in the end lost the confidence of the English mer- 
chants, with whose interests his own were closely allied, as well 
as of the New Plymouth traders, who were obliged to settle 
the losses at usurious rates. While the paper now printed does 
not concern Plymouth directly, it has an interest as indicating 
the methods of the man and the commercial methods of the 
day. Intended to relieve the almost starving settlers in Mas- 
sachusetts in their first two years of trial, the sending was in 
a large measure an act of charity. Winthrop had sent money, 
and others had contributed. The money was apparently ex- 
pended under the direction of Rev. John White — a new proof 
of his interest in and connection with the plantation. Bradford 
complained that Allerton charged £4 per ton freight when 
others charged only £3, and demanded cash down at that. In 
this bill the rate charged is £4. 

The few lines of White's writing reminded me of that on a 
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paper to be found in one of the volumes of manuscripts in 
the Society, Miscellaneous Mss. I. 2. It had no little interest 
in connection with Winthrop's History, but its true character 
could only be determined on discovering the writer. No 
endorsement gave a clue, and, being without signature and 
without internal evidence of the writer, it remained in my 
memory as something to be studied when the time came. Upon 
looking at it after the visit to the Archives, I saw at once that 
it was by John White, and a letter from White in the Winthrop 
Mss. confirmed this conclusion. It is a memorandum of what 
was owing to him by some in New England, and had been 
sent to William Pynchon, formerly of Dorchester, for collec- 
tion. It shows how far White had ventured in some cases, and 
to what extent Edward Rosseter, who died shortly after his 
arrival in Virginia, was interested in the adventure. The 
paper may have been sent over in 1632, as it speaks of advances 
made "two years since" by Winthrop. 

Vera Copia 

7 Septemb 1632 

The coppy of an accoumpt delivered me by Mr. Allerton to me 
unto Mr. White to write to the Governour of the bay that it is due 
unto Mr. Allerton, and that he has not payd it, but they of the Bay 
are to pay it, Mr. White havinge noe monyes in his hands for that 
busines. And to desier his note to that effect they will pay it, noe 
reason Mr. [White] should. It is sufficient he procured the guift. 

An accoumpt of charges of a barke of goods sent by Mr. George 
[Way] l of Dorchester for the accompt of Mr. Jno. White min- 
ister or preacher of Gods word at Dorchester from Padstow in 
Cornewell, followeth. 

Decemb. 18. 1631 

Inpr. payd a barks fraight loaden with Corne to 

Bristolle 08 :[ ]:oo 

for Mr. Wayes man and diet aboard the barke .... 00 :[ ] :oo 

for the barks Companies supper 00 :[ ]:o6 

for the returne of the warrantes 00 :[ ]:2o 

1 "A worde more for my neighbour, Mr. Wey of this place, who hath ben an 
hearty friend to N. Engl., hath servants in the Bay who as it seems are not soe 
indifferently respected in their lott as they ought to be. They desire to open their 
case to you, and I know you will doe them right. ,, John White to John Winthrop, 
[1637], 5 Collections, 1. 253. One of the name was lost in the voyage of the Lyon 
in 1630, and one Henry Way is mentioned in Winthrop as of Dorchester and 
the owner of a shallop. History, 1. 43, 59, 79. 
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for a certificate to Barnestaple and major [ ]:oo 

pd the Corne measurer for his fee [ ] :oo 

pd the barks fraight from Bristoll to Barnestaple . . o:[ ]:oo 

pd boats and porters to land the meale [ ] 

pd for storehouse to put the meale in 2[ ] 00:14:00 

pd for an other storehouse to put the remaynder of the 

meale in 00:05:00 

pd f or a man to goe downe with the Barke 01:00:00 

the goods being steyed to cleare them, these goods part 

amounteth unto 05 :i3 :o6 

pd for a barke from Barnestaple to Bristoll back again 05 :oo :oo 

for 2 boats and porters to land the goods 00:10:00 

for a mans charges that came with the goods .... 00:17:00 
pd demurradge untill a storehouse was provided I be- 
ing not there my selfe . . . . 00:13:11 

pd for a warrant and officers fees in custome house . . 00 :i 5 :oo 

for fraight of 6 butts. 49 hh. 30 barr. of meale from 

Padstow by Mr. Way marked as in the 

margent. And 25 tearses of pease and 

oatmeale sent by Mr. William Vassell 

W. W. by Mr. Whites order which he payd for. 

T. S. R. S. And Mr. Way sent 1 hh. of wh[eat]? 

marked W. W. W. W. [ ] \i at 4 

per ton: Mr. Wayes was for Mr. Pur- 

chas accoumpt 97:00:00 

for hawlinge, cranidge, litridge and wharfidge at 3S& 

. per ton 03:12:09 

windage to the ships company . . . 02:08:06 

134:04:! ]o 
for charges on these goods being 24 tonn and J^ accord- 
inge to the proportion in the whole 355A 4J 3^ per 
tonn is 42:09:02 

176:14: 
Mr. Way demanndeth mony for 8 bushels of meale 
beinge one hh. marked W. W. W. W. which beinge 
heare put ashore and used it must be allowed 
at ?sh 3 d per bushell 2:18: 

179:12: 
Mr. White and Creditor 
Decemb. 1630: the 50/ res per his order of Mr. Arthur 

Kinge of Bristoll 50:00:00 

May 20. res of Mr. Way per bill of Exch: per Mr. 

Whites order and accoumpt 40:00:00 
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April 15. 1632. res of him by exch: by Mr. Whites 

order 40:00:00 



130 :oo :oo 
Due Mr. Allerton to ballannce his accoumpt .... 49:12 :[oo] 

179:12 :[oo] 

For the article of 42/6. gs. or for the Charges uppon the goods sent 
for the releiving of the poore people in New-England I payd noth- 
ing to Mr. Allerton as having disbursed before more money then 
I received as appeares by the account which I gave in to the Con- 
tributors which I testify this September 27, 1640. 

John White. 

Thomas Bushroade merchant aged thirtie six or thereabout 
being sworne maketh oath that this abovewritten was subscribed 
as the act and deede of the abovesaid Mr. John White by the said 
Mr. John White himselfe in the presence of the said Thomas. 

Tho: Bushrode. 
Jurat: coram me 
[undecipherable.] 
2 die Septr. 

Rev. John White's Account. 

Debts owing vnto me in New-England from sundry persons which 
I desire Mr. William Pynchon of Rocksbury to demande in my 
name and to receive for my use and to sue for it if they be denyed 
or detained. 

The Accompt of Mr. Edward Rosseters. Executors. 
He is debtor 
For 10 hh. and 4 sacks of malte containing] 86 lb. att 

35 per lb 12.18.00 

For 10 hh. to putt it in att 35. gd 01.17.06 

For 4 baggs att 2s. 1 d 00.08.04 

For 86 11 to Weymouth 00.10.11 

For Porterage of 3 Tonnes of goods at Weymouth . . 00.03 -°° 
For the passage of 13 persons att 3/ 135 4J each person . 47.13.04 
For fraight of 12 Tonnes and 11 lb of goods at 3 lb. per 

Tonne 36.00.00 

For 4 C[wt] of bread delivered him in New England by 

William Rockwell at lib 2d per C 04.00.08 

For 2 C[wt] of bread delivered him by Mrs. Rock- 
well at Plimmouth 01.08.00 

104.19.09 
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Brought forward 104.19.09 

For fraight of 3 Tunnes of goods from Weymouth to 

Plimmouth 001.10.09 

106.09.09 
He is Creditor 

For money payd for malte etc 16. 11. 01 

For soe much payd in parte for fraight of goods and 

passage of his people before his departure . . . 26.10.00 

For soe much payd more att Plimmouth 23.06.08 

For soe much payd by his sonne Mr. Nich: Rosseter 

by his order Febru 4, 1630I-31] 10.00.00 

For soe much more payd by the same April : 1 . 1 63 1 : . 1 5 .00.00 

91.07.09 
Too reste due by Mr. Rosseters Executors to me . . 15.02.00 

106.09.09 
John Elf ord * owes 

For soe much layd out for him vppon his letter in 
divers things which were taken vp vppon my name 
in severall shoapps by his Father in law George 
Panchards nib. 00.00 

For this nib he sent over a bill signed by Mr. John 
Endecot to receive soe much money of the Adven- 
turers for this Plantation and in the meane while 
dishonestly he received the same ulb of Mr. John 
Winthrop the Gouernour for that time in N: 
England. 

Soe he hath owed me these 4 years 11/6. 

The severall wares amounting to the summe of eleven 
pounds were fetch't by me 

George Panchard. 2 

Mr. Ludlow of Dorchester owes me towards 20/&. or upwards 
which was payd him neere two years since by Mr. John Winthrop 
then Gouernour for wages which I had payd vnto Dentch a Fisher- 
man the perfect summe Mr. Winthrop himself can tell you. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Long, 
Norcross and Green. 

1 Of Salem in 1630; in 1631 held to answer for the death of one, but no 
trial followed ; and in 1639 excommunicated " for obstinacy, after divers sins 
he stood guilty of and proved by witness." Hutchinson, History, 1. 421 n. 

2 An original signature. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

By EDWARD CHANNING.* 



Thomas Wentworth Higginson was born at Cambridge, 
Mass., on the 22d of December, 1823, and died there 
May 9, 191 1. His father was Stephen Higginson, Steward of 
Harvard College. His grandfather, also named Stephen, had 
been one of the leading members of the Essex Junto. He had 
written powerfully on his side of the cause, and lived and died 
in the conviction that vice and poverty would ever prevail 
against virtue and property in this sinful world. It is re- 
markable that the grandson, the subject of this memoir, from 
his earliest youth to his very latest year, should have held 
precisely the opposite opinions to those of his ultra-federal- 
istic grandfather. Yet so it was, for the grandson was not 
only one of the most adventurous of .men, — he was one of the 
most persistent and optimistic of reformers. These qualities 
he doubtless inherited from his mother, Louisa Storrow. 
She was the daughter of one of those British army officers, Cap- 
tain Thomas Storrow, whom duty led to various parts of the 
world, among others to New Hampshire, where he met and 
married Anne Appleton, great-granddaughter of John Went- 
worth, the first royal governor of that province. At the out- 
set, Colonel Higginson was named Thomas Wentworth Stor- 
row, but in boyhood he dropped the last of the three names, 
thereby losing some part of his identity. 

In youth Wentworth Higginson showed conspicuous pre- 
cocity. He wrote poetry at the age of eight and read Spenser's 
Fairie Queene for pleasure when he was only twelve. He 
entered Harvard College at the age of thirteen and graduated 
four years later, in 1841, the second scholar in his class. It is 
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interesting to discover from the perusal of his letters and 
journals how the boy struggled with the man for mastery during 
these adolescent years. Throughout his college course he 
showed the same qualities that distinguished him during life 
— a love of learning for learning's sake and an intense desire 
for exercise in the open air, coupled with the pursuit of science. 
He was always acquiring old and out-of-the-way books and 
picking up flowers and insects — in every case acquiring knowl- 
edge. It was much the same way with human beings — he was 
as omnivorous with them as he was with books, insects, and 
flowers. He consorted with them all, high and low, rich and 
poor; he enjoyed them all, and from them all learned some- 
thing. After leaving college, he essayed the part of pedagogue, 
but without much success. Returning to Cambridge, he 
devoted four years to more or less solitary study, — which 
makes one suspect that his early graduation from college was 
of no great benefit. In these years he supported himself, for the 
most part, getting his own meals and living with the greatest 
frugality, which did not, however, interfere with his bodily 
health. It was in these post-graduate student days that Mr. 
Higginson made up his mind as to the equality of the sexes 
and as to the wrongfulness of human slavery, — convictions 
which remained with him throughout life. 

There was a good deal of hesitancy on Higginson's part as to 
what his life-work should be. His strongest bent was toward 
literature; but that then offered in America slight hope of 
pecuniary reward, and, at nineteen, he had become engaged. 
He thought of the law, but it seems to have been only a thought. 
Finally he was attracted to the ministry. His first parish was 
at Newburyport. There he won the love of many and the 
esteem of all; but there his utterances on the subject of 
slavery aroused the indignation of some of his parishioners 
whose families had been interested in the slave trade and who 
themselves saw no harm in negro slavery. He resigned and after 
two years of rustication in the neighborhood became the spirit- 
ual guide of the Free Church at Worcester. Here he was at 
liberty to say what he thought, and his outspoken opinions 
had great influence with his people. They took what he gave 
them and would have been glad of more. Both at Newbury- 
port and at Worcester he was very successful in interesting 
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the younger people in religious and social work. His fondness 
for outdoor life helped him greatly in this, as did his natural 
sympathy with children. During these years his non-minis- 
terial avocations grew rapidly. He became more and more 
interested in literary production, especially after the founding 
of the Atlantic Monthly, to which he contributed constantly 
for years. As time went on his lecture trips became more fre- 
quent and more extended, until finally they took him away 
from home for days at a time. The variety .and lack of con- 
straint of literary life appealed to him more and more. In 
1855 the Free Church provided him with a colleague; but a 
year or two later he finally severed his connection with it and 
with the ministry. 

Mr. Higginson's greatest interest in the ten years before the 
outbreak of the War of Secession was in connection with the 
anti-slavery agitation. He was one of those who battered in the 
door of the courthouse in Boston in a vain attempt to rescue 
Anthony Burns from those who were to return him to slavery 
under the direction of the Fugitive Slave Law. Rather to 
Higginson's grief the indictment against him and others for 
their share in this affair was quashed, so that the facts were 
never brought out under oath on the witness-stand. In some 
sort he had his revenge by rescuing from the hands of a mob a 
process-server who had ventured to Worcester to secure evi- 
dence against the militant minister. As a representative of 
many contributors, who had actively interested themselves in 
saving Kansas for freedom, Mr. Higginson made two west- 
ern journeys. His errand was to oversee the organizing of ex- 
peditions of free-state emigrants and to overlook the expendi- 
ture of money which had been contributed by people living in 
New England. 

On one of these trips he went into Kansas, and at St. Louis, 
on his return journey, visited an establishment where slaves 
were herded and offered for sale. He witnessed the actual 
sale of a slave girl of eight years of age; all of which deepened 
his detestation of the institution. Holding these ideas as 
strongly as he did, Mr. Higginson, in company with Wendell 
Phillips and William Lloyd Garrison and thousands of others 
among the abolitionists, favored the secession of the North from 
the Union. In 1857 a State Disunion Convention was held 
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at Worcester, Mass., to consider the advisability of separa- 
tion. It was at one of these meetings that the Reverend 
T. W. Higginson, as he was then called, declared it to be "honor 
enough to stand upon this platform at all, to speak for the cause 
we advocate to-day; and if there really were dangers around 
us, it would be a thing to be still more grateful for." He de- 
clared that disunion was not a desire, but a destiny. The laws of 
human nature were taking care of all difficulties very rapidly. 
"The vast antagonistic powers are brought into collision — the 
earthquake comes — and all we disunionists say is, if it is com- 
ing, in God's name, let it come quickly!" All of which was 
received with great applause and enthusiasm. The upshot was 
the issuing of a call for a National Disunion Convention, which 
was signed by more than six thousand persons, — but nothing 
further was done. 

It does not appear that Mr. Higginson ever saw John Brown 
face to face in Kansas. In 1858 Brown was at Boston. He 
was full of his schemes for collecting negroes in the mountain 
fastnesses of the South and either maintaining them there or 
sending them out of the country. Mr. Higginson fell in warmly 
with the plan; he raised money for it, he gave good counsel, 
and seems never to have realized the inevitableness of failure 
— any more than did John Brown himself. When the catas- 
trophe came, Higginson refused to go to Europe or Canada, 
or to secrete himself; he would rather have welcomed the op- 
portunity to give his testimony in a court of law. After Brown's 
conviction, Higginson visited the nineteenth century covenan- 
ter's family at North Elba in the Adirondack region with a 
view to getting Mrs, Brown to intercede with her husband to 
permit an attempt at rescue to be made. She and the militant 
minister actually started for Virginia, when a point-blank 
refusal to see his wife on such an errand impelled Mrs. Brown 
to turn back; but later, just before his execution, she visited 
him. Some time after this Higginson undertook to liberate 
two of Brown's companions who had not been executed with 
him; but various causes also interfered with the accomplish- 
ment of this design. 

The firing on Fort Sumter stirred Higginson's blood as it 
did that of many other men. * He would gladly have gone to the 
front at the first call had not the care of an invalid wife and 
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the fear that as a soldier he might be compelled to restore run- 
away slaves prevented. As it was, he drilled incessantly. 
On two occasions he took part in the raising of volunteers at 
Worcester and was expecting to be ordered to the front as the 
captain of a company when he was asked to take command 
of the first regiment of freed slaves which had been recruited 
on the seaboard of South Carolina. He at once repaired to 
his new duty and for two years or so led what was probably 
the happiest time of his life. His sympathy with people of 
color and his confidence in them, which was fully reciprocated, 
enabled him to bring his regiment to a condition of discipline 
that was seldom equalled. He took part in none of the grand 
operations of the war, but with his men performed necessary 
and effective outpost duty, some of which was important. In 
one of these expeditions he was badly injured by a flying pro- 
jectile. It did not actually touch him, but the concussion was 
so great that he was obliged to go to the hospital, and through- 
out his later life was constantly reminded of the injury that 
had been inflicted. After a furlough he returned to his regi- 
ment, but found that the strain was too great, and resigned. 
His Army Life in a Black Regiment, describing this episode 
in his life, is a classic among books of personal experience in 
war. Throughout this time Colonel Higginson lived as with a 
rope about his neck, for the Southern government had de- 
nounced death for white officers of Union colored troops. This 
made his service doubly dangerous, but the added risk only 
gave it added zest for his adventurous soul. 

On his retirement from the army Colonel Higginson re- 
joined his wife at Newport, on the island of Rhode Island, 
whither she had removed from Worcester on account of the 
milder climate of the southern coast of New England. There 
he lived for fourteen years, leading a literary life which had so 
peculiar a charm for him. There were rich summer residents 
in Newport in those days, but society had not then taken on 
the ultra-golden hue that it later assumed. There were other 
literary residents of the town, and artists and men of letters 
visited the place in summer. He was therefore thrown into 
the society of people of his own type and took much enjoy- 
ment in it. While there he published his translation of the 
Works of Epictetus, by which some good judges think he will 
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be longest remembered. At this time, also, he wrote Malbone; 
an Oldport Romance. The writing of the book gave him more 
pleasure than probably any other literary work that he did; 
but when printed it had no popularity. He was much more 
successful from the financial standpoint in his historical 
labors. The Young Folks 9 History of the United States per- 
formed a most useful service in rescuing the school teaching 
of our annals from ante-bellum text-books. During those 
years he produced an almost uninterrupted flow of essays, 
many of them being on outdoor subjects, which he loved so 
well and in the handling of which he was so happy. His first 
wife, Mary Channing, died in 1877. About two years later he 
married Mary Potter Thacher, and reestablished himself at 
Cambridge. 

The last Cambridge period was the most fruitful from the 
point of view of a man of letters. Of historical works, the 
most important was a Larger History of the United States, which 
was made up of papers that were originally published in 
Harper's Magazine. As an editor, his name is connected with 
the Harvard Memorial Biographies and with Massachusetts in 
the Army and Navy during the War of 1861-65. In later life 
he travelled abroad extensively, everywhere meeting the 
people best worth knowing. In 1891 he delivered the centen- 
nial oration commemorative of the foundation of this Society, 
but otherwise he was not a large contributor to our proceedings. 

Throughout life Colonel Higginson was always ready to re- 
spond to calls for his services. He was interested in educational 
work, serving on school committees at Newbury, Worcester 
and Newport. At Newburyport he had to do with the estab- 
lishment of free evening schools, and wherever he was he 
looked to there being the amplest provision possible for the edu- 
cation of the people. In connection with this the establish- 
ment of free libraries and their maintenance were always near 
to his heart. At Cambridge he was one of the trustees of the 
public library, and his solicitude and care for this institution 
has been recognized by the city. He ran twice for Congress, 
and was each time defeated. On the first occasion he was 
nominated by Whittier as the Free Soil candidate in the 
Newburyport district. The second occasion was at the time 
of Cleveland's campaign for reelection, when Colonel Hig- 
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ginson became the Mugwump candidate for the Cambridge 
district. By that time he had served on the staff of our asso- 
ciate, John D. Long, who was then the Republican governor of 
the State. Later Colonel Higginson became an out-and-out 
Democrat, campaigning by the side of William E. Russell. 
As might have been expected from his whole career, he pre- 
sided at a meeting in Faneuil Hall to express sympathy with 
the South African Boers. He was an anti-imperialist, and 
generally deprecated the occupation of the Philippine Islands. 
Whatever it was, he was always on the side of the humble, of 
the oppressed, and of those who needed help. Social ostracism 
and personal danger had no meaning for him. His mind 
never dwelt on such things; his only question was, could he, 
by pen, voice, or example, do good. Whether one agreed with 
him or not, this much is indisputable. 

■ Colonel Higginson's writings were so numerous that a list 
of them would be entirely out of the question in connection 
with an article like this one. In 1906 Mrs. Winifred Mather 
and Miss Eva G. Moore prepared a chronological list of his 
writings which was printed by the Cambridge Public Library. 
A definitive edition of Colonel Higginson's writings, selected by 
himself, was published by Houghton, Mifflin, and Company 
in 1900. Of these, Cheerful Yesterdays and Army Life are 
really bits of autobiography, and reveal on every page the 
sweetness and simplicity of his character. Madame Blanc's 
A Typical American, which was published in London in 1902, 
is the most significant of all that has been written about him. 
This was composed of a collection of seven articles originally 
contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes by Madame Blanc 
under her pen name of " Th. Bentzon." They have been trans- 
lated from the French by E. M. Waller. In 1914 appeared a 
memoir written by his widow and published under the title, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson; the Story of his Life. After the 
manner of present-day biographical works, it is composed 
almost entirely of extracts from Colonel Higginson's letters 
and journals and therefore illustrates that continuous growth 
which was so characteristic of him. 

Colonel Higginson's first wife was my aunt; his second wife, 
my sister-in-law. Our personal relations, therefore, were very 
intimate. The first time I remember seeing Colonel Higginson 
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was when, fresh from his military career, he came up from 
Newport on a brief visit to my grandfather, with whom I 
then lived. That was fifty years ago, but the recollection is 
still fresh in memory. A tall, well-set-up frame, with a face of 
singular charm, which at that time was adorned by the side- 
whiskers of the period, aroused my interest. His voice had a 
peculiar quality which attracted the youthful attention and 
aroused a longing to hear it again. He had none of that con- 
descension which is so irritating to children. Quite the con- 
trary, I remember that we were friends at once, without any 
effort on the part of either of us, and so we remained to the end. 
In the years when I knew him, Mr. Higginson lectured almost 
extempore, with only the smallest apparatus in the way of 
notes. I remember the first time that I heard him speak in 
public and the sensation that his graceful, well-considered, 
apparently spontaneous utterance made on me at the time. 
He was not an orator of the Wendell Phillips type, but an 
earnest, graceful speaker, whose words often carried conviction. 
He was always most helpful to aspirants for literary fame and 
tireless in answering questions that came to him by mail, most 
frequently from unknown correspondents. In his capacity 
for letter writing and in his willingness to write letters, he was 
one of the last of his type, as he was of that group of literary 
men and women who gave to Boston, Cambridge, and Concord 
their place in world-wide literature. 
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MEMOIR 

OP 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 

By EDWARD H. CLEMENT. 



If the stroke of fate which ended Mr. Bradford's life had been 
withheld a twelvemonth or so, he might not have felt called 
on to say in his autobiographical sketch, with the mingled 
humility and pride of the true Puritan, "If I have failed 
in achieving practical results, it is because I have aimed too 
high." His forty years' agitation for an executive power in the 
Republic, holding the entire initiative, but held to strict re- 
sponsibility by a legislative body, and enforcing it in its turn 
by representation in that body, was nearing a signal triumph. 
Had he lived to see President Wilson inaugurated he would 
have witnessed, not indeed President Wilson's cabinet mem- 
bers seated in the House, but the President himself there de- 
livering his message in person. He would have seen this Presi- 
dent, in the first year of his term, taking the initiative in legisla- 
tion, and in fact bringing all the work of Congress up to his own 
tests and standards. The precedent set by Mr. Wilson would 
have been more to Mr. Bradford's mind, after all, than the 
English practice of making a ministry, which is practically a 
committee elected and deposed by the House of Commons, the 
pivot of power. His ideal was " the single executive head (Presi- 
dent, Governor or Mayor) deriving authority from public 
opinion, and exercising it before a criticising body, itself eman- 
ating from, and dependent upon, the same tribunal." These 
words (the very words written by Mr. Bradford, perhaps 
within a twelvemonth of his demise) perfectly describe what 
took place when President Wilson was inaugurated, and what 
has been going on at important moments of his administration. 
As Colonel Codman has already said here, "With all of 
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Bradford's energy and positiveness, there was never a touch of 
arrogance or bitterness in his speech, or his writings, in public 
or in private life. ,, Still more impossible to him would have 
been any accent of an affected emotion or sentimentality. 
When he deplored the signs and portents which, as he said, were 
tending to " bring clouds and depression over the decline of 
life," he was simply recording a matter of fact, and he was 
aware that, as he phrased it, "one who has reached nearly four- 
score years can do no more than to regard the decades next to 
come with passive contemplation." His immediate fear, with 
Roosevelt then looming large, was of foreign war, conducted 
by a centralized government, the traditional means of divert- 
ing public attention from local misrule. Had he lived the first 
twelvemonth of this administration, he would have seen the 
Philippine policy reversed. He would have seen the "South 
in the saddle," but only too ready to place reserved rights of 
the States in the hands of Federal authority. He would have 
been cheered by the reduction of the protective tariff which 
he regarded as compact of greed and graft; and above all 
would his soul have been delighted by the currency and bank- 
ing reform, for which he had fought and prayed, and prayed and 
fought, from the time of the Greenbacks' conception in the 
Civil War. And all these reforms, which were just behind the 
curtain of those decades he was looking forward to with such 
misgiving, were accomplished by an heroic use of that panacea 
of his which he had pressed upon public attention, in season and 
out of season, for forty years without achieving practical re- 
sults — to repeat his own saddened phrase — the executive's 
initiative, concentrated, exclusive, complete, insistent. Had 
Gamaliel Bradford lived to see the Wilson administration 
in operation he might well have murmured in deep content, 
"Now let thy servant depart in peace." 

But Mr. Bradford was never, with all his disappointments 
in public politics, an unhappy or a soured man. He was op- 
timistic to the last in spite of the clouds which his well-trained 
and far-sighted sagacity saw gathered on the horizon. One 
abiding shadow he confessed to, albeit with that whimsical smile 
which seemed to combine the piercing glitter of his eyes with 
the pucker of his lips, and that was the inevitable drawing on 
and shutting down upon him of old age. "Oh, if I were only 
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ten years younger," he one day exclaimed at my office, stretch- 
ing his arms above his head. "Not that I realize that I am any 
different from what I always have been, not that I am aware 
of any falling off either bodily or mentally, — but everybody 
will say that I am too old; of course they know I am past 
seventy." Nevertheless, when the hour seemed to him to call, 
he stood forth as candidate for Governor with simple, un- 
daunted moral courage and faith in enlightened public opinion. 
The inevitable and expected happened. It was with something 
of the same sort of consecration that nerved his forbears- in 
old England and their forerunners, from Latimer and Ridley 
down, to face ridicule, scorn and maltreatment, even to the 
fires at the stake. Our late departed associate was the seventh 
in a direct line of descent from the Governor William Bradford 
who in his history, recounting the arguments urged among 
the Pilgrims hesitating in Holland before the departure for 
America, wrote: "It was answered that all great and honorable 
actions are accompanied with great difficulties and overcome 
with answerable courages. It was granted that the dangers 
were great, but not desperate; the difficulties many, but not 
invincible . . . yea, though they should lose their lives in this 
action, yet they might have comfort in the same, and their 
endeavors would be honorable." Perhaps this very passage was 
echoing in the sixth Gamaliel Bradford's memory when he 
framed that apologia: "If I have failed in achieving practical 
results, it is because I have aimed too high." 

With wholly warrantable pride, Mr. Bradford mentions in 
the autobiographical sketch above referred to that his "grand- 
son is the seventh Gamaliel in a direct line and the tenth in 
descent from Governor William Bradford." His own imme- 
diate ancestors, his grandfather and father, were equally 
worthy examples of long descent in Puritan New England. 
All through the colonial period the line has contained such 
notables as magistrates, colonels and representatives in the 
Governor's Council. In the Revolutionary War the late Mr. 
Bradford's great-grandfather, the second Gamaliel, was a 
colonel in the Continental army. A portrait of this colonel, ad- 
mirably executed by Kosciusko, who was his intimate friend, 
and an ancestral tankard, traced back to the Plymouth Gover- 
nor, were among the treasured heirlooms at the Austerfield, 
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named from the old English village of the Governor's birth. 
The grandfather accompanied his father to camp, though he 
was but thirteen years old. In recognition of his devotion and 
extraordinary energy during the war, this young third Gama- 
liel was made an ensign at sixteen, and the next year a lieuten- 
ant. He was twenty years old and past when the peace came, 
too late, he thought, to enter Harvard. But of studious habits, 
as well as of adventurous disposition, after he had made a 
voyage to France in 1784 to learn French, he also mastered 
Latin, Spanish and Italian, and was ever after a devoted 
lover of the best literature in those languages. The Boston and 
Salem ship-captains in those days were most singularly culti- 
vated men. Bradford's letters from London, Paris, Naples 
and Cadiz, in a narrative style well described as "pure and 
copious," included his descent into the crater of Vesuvius, his 
views on the treasures of sculpture at Rome, and his account 
of Napoleon entering into Venice in 1807. They were pub- 
lished in the Boston Anthology, and read with avidity and 
admiration in the Boston "best circles" of the beginning of 
the last century. On two occasions, in different years, this 
third Gamaliel's ship was attacked by French privateers in the 
Mediterranean. In the first engagement he fought off four 
of these armed vessels. In the next year, 1780, attacked by 
two large French cruisers, near the coast of Spain, he lost a 
leg, and there is a tradition that Lord Nelson's own surgeon 
(his fleet then lying in Malaga Bay) was sent to the dashing 
Yankee captain to perform the operation. He continued to 
follow the sea, however, for nearly thirty years after, in spite 
of his wooden leg. Five years after quitting the sea he was ap- 
pointed warden of the State prison at Charlestown, and in 18 19 
Harvard College crowned his record with its honorary degree 
of A.M. 

The fourth Gamaliel Bradford, the father of the subject of 
the present memoir, was no less marked a man. He died young, 
at forty-four; but he had so early distinguished himself in 
science and in letters, that at thirty-eight he had been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
and was looked up to in the life of the community as a leader 
in public questions. He, too, like his doughty father, knew 
much of foreign parts, having been sent to a seminary in Mes- 
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sina, Italy, and to London, to take up the time until he should 
be of age to enter Harvard, for which he had been ready two 
years before. His scholarship enabled him first to serve as a 
teacher in the Boston Latin School, after graduation in 18 14 with 
a poem for Commencement exercise, and five years later he 
went to Edinburgh University for his medical education. 
As a popular lecturer on physiology in Boston, he distinguished 
himself particularly by attacking the excessive claims made 
at that time for phrenology, tackling Spurzheim himself on 
his visit to this country. These lectures contemporary testi- 
mony pronounced remarkable for scientific clearness and ability. 
He fell a victim to typhus fever, contracted during his practice 
at the almshouse, and, after a vain Mediterranean voyage to 
help convalescence, he died in 1838. The tribute to his memory 
in these Proceedings, declares that "few men could better sift 
the bearing of a matter so as to detect its essential elements. 
In a few words he could lay open lines of thought, before un- 
noticed, with remarkable clearness of intellectual vision. He 
always sought to reach the last analysis and arrive at the broad 
principle which included all particular cases.' ' He was among 
the earliest of the Abolitionists, wrote much in the newspapers 
and leading magazines, and his speech at a hearing of Abolition- 
ists was published as a pamphlet and also in the Liberator. Dr. 
Bradford was twice the poet of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
in 1820 and in 1827. "He never paltered with conscience or 
principle," says his eulogy. "No shuffling devices ever de- 
graded his opinions or conduct. Everyone who knew him 
relied on the forthright and thorough honesty of the man. 
. . . No one could know him without perceiving that his 
indignation at wrong expressed a sentiment inspired alike by 
benevolence and a sound logic, and that he was quite fearless 
in manifesting the feeling. From this source sprang his enlight- 
ened and firm attachment to the cause of Anti-slavery." 

Such were the qualities of the paternal strain in Mr. Brad- 
ford's composition, and the maternal side was no less fine. 
His mother was born Sophia Blake Rice of Hingham, the 
daughter of a Revolutionary officer. An uncle by marriage, 
the Reverend Samuel Ripley, was young Gamaliel's first 
teacher. The boy was eight years'old at his father's death, and, 
the family being in rather narrow circumstances, Gamaliel 
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earned his way as a day scholar at Mr. Ripley's boarding 
school in Waltham by working on the farm. On his mother's 
removal to Cambridge, he was sent to a private school. 
Those brilliant parts which enabled him to enter Harvard 
under fifteen years of age, Mr. Bradford himself, in his auto- 
biography, attributes " solely" to this mother. He sets him- 
self down at this period as "of idle habits and no special inclina- 
tion." The call of the sea, which had held his grandfather so 
many years, was strong in him, but his mother resisted all his 
entreaties, resolved that he "should have an education equal 
to his father's at any sacrifice." One can see plainly from the 
autobiographical sketch that its author was "a mother's boy." 
There was an aesthetic sensibility in his nature, quick and re- 
sponsive to all kinds of refining influence, fixing and nourish- 
ing in him his life-long ardors for languages, for music and the 
arts, and for classic literature. He calls "such a mother the 
greatest blessing that can fall to any boy's lot. . . . No con- 
dition of earthly wealth or fortune can be compared with a 
home training received at such hands. ... It is for that 
reason that I believe the unparalleled provision for the higher 
education of women in this country to be the firmest founda- 
tion and the hope for the future of this Republic." 

While the family were living in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital superintendent's quarters (where, as he says, he 
could throw a stone into the Charles River), the boy "imbibed 
that passionate love of the sunset which has lasted through 
life," and been fully gratified at its close in twenty years' 
residence in his Austerfield apartment-house overlooking the 
Charles River at Harvard Bridge. Another "prevailing pas- 
sion" from childhood through a long fife was a love for music. 
While at college he would walk from Cambridge to Boston 
and out again to attend Italian opera. At that famous first 
Italian opera, given by a troupe from Havana at the Howard 
Athenaeum in 1847, the sixteen-year old Gamaliel was present. 
At one time he could boast that there had not been an opera 
performed in Boston which he had not heard. He was a 
constant subscriber to the best concerts for classic music by 
such organizations as the Musical Fund, the Germania Society, 
the Mendelssohn Quintet Club and the Handel and Haydn 
Society. 
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After all, are not such delights always the real things of life? 
The toil and stress in which man combats the world and 
makes his impression on his fellows are but the means of 
reaching these oases on the way to the great end of self-evolu- 
tion. From the earliest years, under the guidance of that 
mother of his, the young Gamaliel fixed his aims high. 
He was thirty-seventh in his class as a freshman, but 
graduated fifth, "and thereby won election to the Phi Beta 
Kappa society, which, as my father held the same position, 
I believe repaid my mother for all her sacrifices. ,, Even the 
by-play of his occupations tended toward culture. His first 
job was as private secretary of the superintendent of the 
Nautical Almanac, then at Cambridge, now at Washington. 
This threw him into frequent intercourse with professors 
Benjamin Peirce and Louis Agassiz, and a German computer 
from Berlin on the Nautical Almanac exchanged lessons in 
German for talks in walks and companionship, so that Mr. 
Bradford could say in his last years: "Of the few things which 
I know thoroughly, German stands at the head." Later on, 
while in the banking house of Blake, Howe & Co., on State 
Street, he studied Italian, as well as the English classics. 
During a trouble with his eyes, which had forced him to leave 
the Nautical Almanac, he engaged a series of boys to read 
aloud to him works of history and travels. At the same time 
he was hearing French plays read aloud,, and this enabled him 
to speak French fluently for many years. During the first of 
his seventeen years of banking, too, he fell in with a Hungarian 
cavalry captain who had fled to this country with Kossuth, 
and from him gained a firm and easy seat in the saddle and 
the management of the horse, which was his greatest source 
of pleasure for many years. A voyage for the eye trouble had 
taken him to the Mediterranean in an old whaler, with a cargo 
of salt fish, and thus he had obtained his first sight of Rome, 
Naples, Pompeii, and Vesuvius, and the adjacent beauties. 

It was after this Mediterranean trip that his cousin, George 
Baty Blake, one day at dinner, invited him to become a clerk 
in Blake, Howe & Co. It took the youth of twenty but a day 
to decide, and he remained there for seventeen years. How- 
ever, his first duty was another trip to Europe, in charge of 
Mr. Blake's eldest son, a boy of twelve. This brought young 
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Bradford to Paris in December, 1851, during the coup d'etat of 
Louis Napoleon. On his return he took the full plunge into 
State Street, being made the firm's representative on the stock 
exchange, then recently opened. Of this youthful experience 
in the hurly-burly on the floor of the exchange, the octo- 
genarian Bradford makes the impressive remark: "In the 
few years of my stay there I learned to dread the business as a 
medium of gambling. While of course there is much legitimate 
business, especially for brokers, all the transactions of Horn- 
burg in the past, and Monte Carlo since, are as child's play 
compared to what goes on in the stock exchanges of Boston 
and New York. Fortunes are made and lost with the turn of 
a wheel, and the conduct of the game requires a sternness and 
hardening of the sensibilities which make it an undesirable 
profession." He had been five years conducting the negotia- 
tion of notes, largely with private capitalists, but still more 
with banks, when the financial crisis of 1857 found him in the 
best possible point of vantage from which to study the phe- 
nomena of panic and, a little later, the "marvellous fruits of the 
greenback and the National Bank notes, soon to make their 
appearance." Mr. Bradford was an independent thinker then, 
as throughout his life, and he cried without ceasing that 
Secretary Chase had made a grave mistake in his determina- 
tion that his bonds should be sold at par, and to issue irredeem- 
able legal tender notes in quantities sufficient to float them at 
that price. " Unfortunately the notes floated everything else, 
so that all commodities were at double price without any 
corresponding increase in salaries and income. Only the 
termination of the war at this time averted more disastrous 
results than actually followed." Mr. Bradford was managing 
the foreign exchange business of the firm in which he had 
become a partner, and had incurred a large liability for those 
times to English capitalists. "It was weary and anxious work 
to carry this through the succeeding years, especially under 
the criticism of my partners, though none of them would assume 
the responsibility which I offered to resign." Soon after he 
did resign, for, as Colonel Codman has said in his tribute, "It 
was a striking peculiarity of Bradford's character that he 
never seemed desirous of becoming a rich man," and Colonel 
Codman, as Bradford's classmate, "and always his friend," 
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should know. His remarkable ability in business, the quick- 
ness, keenness and intensity of his mind, produced the same 
results there as everywhere. When a competency, which 
would not now be considered large, had been acquired, he 
gave up business and all money-making, and devoted himself 
to expounding public finance and to doing what else in him lay 
to purify politics and promote whatever he believed to be for 
the welfare of his fellow citizens. 

The record and the monument of this multifarious activity 
of his is the cabinet of bulky scrap-books which has been added 
to the collections of this Society. There are six huge volumes 
of them, including private correspondence, covering his politi- 
cal writings from 1869 to 191 1. During all these forty years 
his had been only a voice crying in the wilderness. Had his 
life been lengthened by one more year he would have realized 
his prophetic political vision. And these thousands of " let- 
ters to the editor" seem struck out at white heat for the most 
part. One of his friends remarked of one of his latest protests, 
that against the fortification of the Panama Canal, "It really 
leaves one breathless by its persuasive and overwhelming 
vigor." The burden of all these letters on executive respon- 
sibility is expressed in one letter printed in the Transcript in 
1889, thus: 

The splitting up into a number of discordant and irrespon- 
sible committees, made up at the pleasure of the Speaker, the 
handing over to them of every kind of undigested business, good, 
bad and indifferent, at anybody's pleasure, without any classifica- 
tion or precedents, the outside pressure upon these committees, 
the entire want of leadership or authority in the guidance of public 
business, the complete absence of power and legitimate influence 
on the part of the Governor, who is a mere figurehead, the incoher- 
ence of the executive officials separately elected and wholly inde- 
pendent of the Governor and of each other, the actual government 
of the State by a set of anonymous and irresponsible commissions, 
out of reach of the Legislature and the people, and, in turn, as little 
able to reach them, — all these things form one of the most extraor- 
" dinary political spectacles which it is possible to imagine. 

The breathless amazement and concern reflected in this 
single sentence of one hundred and thirty words Mr. Bradford 
seemed always to carry about with him, and to be always on 
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him whenever and wherever you met him. The wonderful thing 
about it was that he was never for long cast down, much less 
despaired of or soured against the world. He believed cheerily 
and firmly that all was right with the world if only certain 
patent faults of government organization were set right. 
These scrap-books of his work are of folio size, with every leaf 
on both sides pasted with clippings, ingeniously economizing 
every hair's breadth of space. One of them is almost exclu- 
sively composed of pleas for cabinet representation in the 
Legislature and the discussion of currency and banking re- 
form. Another of the great volumes is almost wholly devoted 
to the propagandism of Anti-Imperialism, and in another has 
been assembled all the gibes and jeers and ribald cartoons 
which pursued his political activities, ten years ago, as a full- 
fledged member and leader of the old Democratic party. 
One volume is divided between that mass of matter, speeches, 
letters, editorials, in which he contributed more than anybody 
else to the defeat of the biennial election project, and contro- 
versy over the Spanish War and the Philippine war. Then 
there are two volumes of general political writings, such 
as tracts on Civil Service Reform, historical and financial dis- 
cussions and literary reviews. It was in the best journals of 
the country, such as the Springfield Republican, the Evening 
Post of New York, and its weekly, the Nation; the New York 
Tribune and Times, the Bankers' Magazine and the Boston 
Transcript and Advertiser, that his tireless pen found hos- 
pitality; indeed, the Advertiser printed his work as editorial, 
and at times he appears in the old " Daily " with the regularity 
of a member of the staff. 

It is pathetic to think of such industry, such conviction, 
such feeling, such high-mindedness and pure public spirit 
spent so lavishly on an ephemeral output, which would doubt- 
less amount in all to more than a five-foot shelf of solid read- 
ing. Yet as one dips into the mass here and there, one finds 
nowhere any line that the most pious affection would wish to 
blot. All is written in faultless good English, with utmost cor- 
rectness of parliamentary discussion, with taste, and scholar- 
ship, and with sincerity. Let all stand, and if the future his- 
torian or student of American politics finds anywhere a more 
complete, more vivid, more trustworthy series of pictures of 
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our conditions at this time, he will be fortunate indeed. The 
truth is that, though Mr. Bradford was undoubtedly disap- 
pointed, he was never disgruntled, and he could probably 
"come back" in politics better than most of his critics. There 
was some shallow ridicule of his failure at vote-getting. But 
it is a fact contemporaries can testify to that almost singly 
and alone he carried to victory the campaign against drop- 
ping our annual State election. Equally independent and 
unaided, it will be allowed, was his crusade for executive 
responsibility, — which is being practically exemplified to-day 
on the most conspicuous stage of action in the world. His 
dip into practical politics of ten years ago recalls the some- 
what similar experience of the late French scholar and 
statesman, Pressense. "Political shindies were not the proper 
element of the foreign editor of the eminently respectable Paris 
Temps" says a recent writer. "His righteous wrath wore the 
aspect of feminine fussiness. He did not understand — how 
should he, with his training and antecedents ? — the mentality 
of the great masses. Between him and them there was always 
a vast gulf fixed. To the end he remained the bourgeois, the 
Huguenot and the scholar in his despite. He was as con- 
spicuously out of place in an assembly of social revolutionists 
as a white-tied country minister in the smoking-room of a 
transatlantic liner." 

But from this misadventure Mr. Bradford rebounded with 
undiminished buoyancy and faith in his ideals. His future 
biographer will find in the last volume of these scrap-books 
testimonies of men of eminence to the value of his work which 
were surely enough to wipe out all memories of the treatment 
he had received from parochial politicians. Here is Mr. Perry 
Belmont, for instance, writing within a few weeks of the fatal 
accident to Mr. Bradford — that is, on July 9, 191 1: "I find 
Governor Wilson of New Jersey entirely in accord with the 
views you have so often expressed. If you should care to 
write to him I believe great good would come of it." The 
country has had full demonstration at President Wilson's 
hands of the prime principle of Mr. Bradford's life-long propa- 
gandism. Professor Ford of Princeton, a close friend and confi- 
dential adviser before and since Mr. Wilson's incumbency, 
appears in this same collection of private letters to Bradford, 
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writing: " Seats in Congress for members of the Cabinet will 
be compulsory to escape from national ruin." To crown all 
there is the letter, dated a month before that of Mr. Bel- 
mont's, from Ambassador Bryce thankingfMr. Bradford for 
his account of the new nominating system of Massachusetts 
for the appendix to his new book, and predicting the triumph 
of executive representation in Congress. Absorbed in such 
affairs, the companion of master minds, Mr. Bradford must 
have been easily able to cleanse his thought of any lingering 
atmosphere of the hooliganism which had humiliated him but 
never for a moment dampened his faith in democracy. Be- 
fore the twelvemonth after that event had elapsed, he had 
picked up the gage of battle thrown down by Richard Olney, 
in an Atlantic Monthly article, endeavoring to show the advan- 
tages, in certain circumstances, of diverting the populace from 
local agitations to foreign war in the good old way, and he 
vigorously censured such appealing to jingoism as reactionary 
and undemocratic. 

All the forty years of this incessant battling for public 
causes, this tireless diligence with the pen (and Mr. Bradford 
wrote his letters to the editors with his own hand, never or 
rarely dictating to stenographers, and, as his Mss. show, 
almost never erasing or changing a word), Mr. Bradford 
enjoyed a most happy and equable private life. Its regularity 
and serenity were not allowed to be in the least disturbed by 
the gusts of controversy, where he appeared to be as much at 
home as the stormy petrel in mid-ocean. He had married, at 
thirty, Miss Clara C. Kinsman of Newburyport. Of this union 
of but five years one son died at the age of nine, and the other 
is the sixth Gamaliel and the fourth in succession of members 
of this Society of that name. For forty years Mr. Bradford's 
task, deliberately chosen and with high purpose, had been the 
study of the political history of all modern nations with refer- 
ence to its bearing upon the present conditions and future wel- 
fare of the people of the United States. This mission was 
summed up in his work in two volumes, published in 1889, The 
Lesson of Popular Government, — "which I venture to hope will 
command a greater interest one hundred years hence than it 
does to-day." This is Mr. Bradford's characteristic, opti- 
mistic way of refusing to know, in the lexicon of the octoge- 
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narian, any such word as fail. Nor did he ever know any idle 
repining. Mr. Erving Winslow's sketch of his personality, 
his public characteristics and his private "walk and conversa- 
tion" (published in 1898 in the little Boston weekly called Time 
and the Hour, of brief but brilliant career), lights up the other 
side of this life that had seemed to the easy-going, cynical, 
happy-go-lucky, supine, average citizen that of a self-con- 
stituted censor and critic: 

Mr. Bradford is one of the frequenters of the Boston Athenaeum, 
and his constant presence there has led strangers to mark him as 
one of its officials. . . . Mr. Bradford's green bag is almost sure 
to be stuffed with a fresh bundle of books, and he is familiar with 
the magazine days, and the newspaper hours, and the snug chairs, 
and the best-lit corners. He has long been a widower, and lives in 
apartments in the Austerfield, — that fine house of which the upper 
windows face the rising and the setting sun, which gilds the State 
House dome and reddens the summit of Corey Hill. ... Mr. 
Bradford's domestic library is not large; all his life he has browsed 
freely in the Beacon Street collection ... As a human presence, 
Mr. Bradford is an inspiring element in the community. Shrewd- 
ness and determination, rather than benevolence, illuminate his 
sharply chiselled features. Yet the keen ardor of his glance is 
tonic and stimulating. He is quick and decisive in gait, nervous, 
probably irritable where it is possible to be angry and sin not. . . . 
While Gamaliel Bradford lives he raises the commonplace level 
to a larger average and keys the tone of public morals to a higher 
tension. 

A capital pen-portrait sketch and most admirable estimate 
of his character and influence upon his time! It is pleasant to 
leave the subject of this memoir with the satisfaction recorded 
in his autobiographical sketch over the soundness of the prin- 
ciples which guided him through his busy life, and his own 
judgment that he could have no higher gratification in his 
declining years than to see these principles developing in his 
son and grandson. 



